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PASTORALIA 
The New Psychology Applied to Pastoral Problems 


Without endorsing the manifestly exaggerated claims that are 
clamorously put forth in behalf of the new psychology, we may un- 
hesitatingly admit that it has made valuable contributions to the sum 
total of human knowledge, and thrown a flood of light on a number 
of very perplexing questions that bear on normal as well as abnor- 
mal mental phenomena. These results of modern research in the 
field of experimental psychology are now being made available for 
the various practical pursuits of life. It is quite proper, therefore, 
that they should also be utilized in the interests of the pastoral office 
and applied to the difficult problems that confront the director of 
souls. 


The contacts between psychology and the ministry are numerous, 
and it requires no proof that the priest can derive great help in the 
discharge of his duties from recent psychological discoveries. If 
parents, physicians and educators are considerably benefited by the 
study of practical psychology, it stands to reason that the priest will 
find this important study not less profitable. Such is the verdict of 
those who have given thought to the matter. Father E. Boyd- 
Barrett, S.J., writes: “Psychology is practical when it aids us to 
understand better our fellowmen, and when it teaches us what to 
look for and expect in the man who displays this or that character- 
istic. Practical psychology should equip us to see more in the 
creations of dramatists, in the behavior of peoples, and in the likes 
and dislikes of men, than we otherwise should see. It should be a 
good preparation for the study of law, sociology, medicine and 
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pedagogy. It should be useful to the priest, the writer and the 
teacher. 


991 


The priest ought to be familiar with the complicated mechanism 
of the mind. He ought to know the resources he can call to his aid 
and the inhibitions which he will encounter. He should not be 
ignorant of the strange resistance that he is likely to meet in the 
mind of those who submit themselves to his guidance and the devi- 
ous and tortuous ways of psychic reactions. If he is cognizant of 
these things, he can adapt his treatment to the particular needs of 
the case, and can surmount obstacles that otherwise would have com- 
pletely baffled all his efforts. Such information modern psychology 
offers. 


Classical psychology does not deal with practical problems of this 
type. It remains in the regions of the abstract, and little of practical 
value as far as the treatment of individuals is concerned can be 
derived from it. The new experimental psychology constitutes the 
connecting link between the old psychology and the realities of life. 
Of course, the old psychology was metaphysical and deductive; it 
merely considered the typical and the normal, and would have noth- 
ing to do with deviations from the rule. Its usefulness in its own 
field is in no wise belittled if we say that it fails us when we are face 
to face with the practical problems of life. We cannot expect to 
find the solution of practical problems in a metaphysical treatise.’ 


1 America, New York, December 13, 1924: Studies in Practical Psychology. 
In another article the same eminent writer asserts: “In many walks of life a 
knowledge of Pathological Psychology is useful, and perhaps to none is it more 
useful than to those who work as priests and educators. They come in contact 
with human nature in all its phases, and they are expected to have for all an 
understanding and sympathetic heart. No eccentricity or mysterious mental 
aberration should repel or surprise them, and they should have at least sufficient 
knowledge of abnormal states of mind to protect them from giving imprudent 
advice” (Pathological Psychology, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, January, 
1923). Dr. J. Mausbach speaks to the same effect when he says: “Die Lehre 
von der Imputabilitat der Handlungen empfangt durch die Erweiterung des 
empirischen Wissens eine feinere Ausgestaltung, die praktische Seelenleitung 
dankenswerte Winke und Aufklarungen.” (thik, in Hinneberg, Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig.) 

2 “Nevertheless,” writes Mr. A. G. Tansley, “a sense of unreality has always 
clung about the older psychology, which has seemed to be divorced from life as 
it is actually lived. It threw but little light on the infinite complexities of human 
opinion, feeling and conduct; it scarcely helped us with the practical problems 
we all have to face in our own lives; it was, in fact, altogether too academic and 
abstract for practical use” (The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life, New 
York, 1921). In substance we agree with this statement. Would anybody, for 
example, be able to get from a scholastic textbook on psychology even the faintest 
notion of the intricacies of the human mind? We do not blame the textbook, 
for these matters lie outside its province; but we do say that the study of rational 
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Thus, when the priest came upon a strange psychical phenomenon, 
he had to fall back on commonsense and make the best of the situa- 
tion. In this obscure region, however, commonsense is a somewhat 
untrustworthy guide, and not unfrequently leads to serious blunders. 
It is truly remarkable how unerring the insight of the great masters 
of asceticism into the workings of the mind has been, and how 
accurate their solutions of difficult mental problems have proved 
to be. This we must attribute to extraordinary genius. The ordi- 
nary mind, however, requires the assistance of science. Hence, the 
priest will gladly avail himself of the assistance modern psychology 
can render him in healing wounds of the soul, restoring lost will- 
power, dispelling torturing fears and banishing painful illusions. It 
is true that his own experience combined with native prudence may 
enable him to cope with such cases; still it would be unwise to rely 
on these crude rule-of-thumb methods when there is something more 
systematic and accurate to take their place. It will, then, be granted 
without difficulty that the priest who looks for the most effective 
methods in ministering to perplexed and struggling souls can ill 
afford to ignore the startling findings of the new psychology.* 


The opening of mental clinics in some of our larger cities and the 
probable extension of them to smaller communities make it very 
desirable for the priest to know something about the ills that are 
treated in these places so that he may be able to offer advice and 
give intelligent aid, for in troubles of this nature, where body and 
soul are involved, the physician and spiritual director must cooperate 
if the best results are to be obtained. On the other hand, it may 
become the duty of the priest to oppose the claims of the psycho- 
pathologist if the latter unwarrantably encroaches upon the rights 
of the spiritual guide, or if he employs methods that are not in 


psychology must be supplemented by a study of the new psychology dealing with 
the very subjects which the former omits. 


3“Est-il nécessaire d’en faire la remarque? Des connaissances étendues de 
psychologie sont souverainement utiles au directeur de conscience pour la guérison 
des maladies de l’Ame, tout comme elles sont utiles au médecin pour le succés de 
la psychothérapie des troubles nerveux. Dans les cas difficiles, elles sont méme 
indispensables. . . . Les grands directeurs de conscience l’ont compris, et 
plusieurs ont laissé dans leurs écrits des preuves de pénétration psychologique. 
L’on peut affirmer de saint Bernard et de saint Augustin, de saint Ignace et de 
saint Francois de Sales, que personne, de leur temps et peut-étre 4 aucune époque, 
n’a pénétré plus avant dans les mystéres de notre ame” (A. d’Agnel et Dr. 
a Direction de Conscience et Psychothérapie des Troubles Nerveux, 

aris). 
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harmony with the moral law. In either case, however, the priest 
must be thoroughly informed and sure of his ground.* 


In problems of vocational guidance the new psychology will be of 
eminent service, since it aids in discovering the fitness of an indi- 
vidual for a particular occupation or profession. The complexity 
of modern life makes the proper choice of a life position much more 
difficult than it formerly was. Maladjustments of a serious type 
which occur in later life, and which possibly wreck the happiness not 
only of the individual but also of his home, might frequently have 
been prevented by a better vocational choice. There are so many 
social misfits around us in these days—unfortunates who are not 
only a burden to themselves but a source of continual annoyance 
to their environment. Under more favorable circumstances these 
might have been able to adjust themselves to their surroundings 
and thus become efficient as well as happy. This deplorable situa- 
tion may be remedied to no small extent by an application of the 
new psychology to vocational problems. 


Casuistry can hardly dispense with the discoveries unearthed by 
modern psychology, of which many have a most direct and intimate 
bearing upon moral questions. To this category belongs all that has 
been discovered with regard to will maladies, emotional instability, 
lack of emotional response, intellectual abnormalities and compulsion 
neuroses. Without a comprehensive knowledge of such psychologi- 
cal data, it will at times be utterly impossible to establish the degree 
of culpability attaching to a concrete act. Hence, the uses of the 
new psychology are manifold. 


“La collaboration entre le directeur de conscience et le médecin découle de 
l'ensemble de cet ouvrage, elle en est la conclusion toute naturelle. Comment s’ig- 
norer quand on se rencontre sur le terrain de la psychothérapie, et quand on traite 
les mémes maladies? . . . Pour que la collaboration entre directeurs de con- 
science et spécialistes des troubles nerveux prenne une extension de plus en plus 
considérable, deux points sont requis: de la part des médecins, une largeur 
d’esprit plus grande encore avec une compréhension meilleure de la direction 
spirituelle; de la part des prétres, une étude plus approfondie de la psychologie 
et de la psychothérapie” (Direction de Conscience et Psychothérapie des Troubles 
Nerveux). The study of pathological psychology is not recommended with the 
intention of encouraging the spiritual director to invade the sphere of the nerve 
specialist, but for the purpose of securing between the work of the two such 
harmonious co-ordination that will rebound to the benefit of the afflicted and pro- 
mote their speedy and complete restoration to normal conditions. The provinces 
of the spiritual guide and of the nerve specialist are contiguous, and, if there 
is not harmonious and friendly co-operation, there is bound to be conflict. 
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RELATIONS OF THE NEw TO THE OLD PsyCHOLOGY 


At first blush the new psychology seems to be entirely revolu- 
tionary and utterly subversive of the accepted principles of the tra- 
ditional psychology. This impression, however, is erroneous. The 
well-substantiated data of modern experimental research can be 
readily fitted into the old categories. The manner of approach and 
the point of view are, of course, different in the two cases; but there 
is no need of any fundamental conflict. It is true that the underly- 
ing trend of modern psychology is antagonistic to the metaphysical 
character of scholastic psychology; but that is due to the personal 
attitude of the modern psychologist, and is in no way entailed by the 
nature of the conclusions at which his investigations arrive. On the 
contrary, it may be confidently asserted that the most recent develop- 
ments of psychology inevitably lead back to the traditional position 
and strongly reinforce the stand of the classical scholastic masters. 
If the personal bias is eliminated and the unfamiliar terminology 
duly discounted, it will be found that there is no real opposition. 
The distrust and even alarm with which the scholastic psychologist 
is accustomed to view the results of modern research, will disappear 
if he examines these data without fear or prejudice. Unwarranted 
metaphysical assumptions, of which the experimental psychologist 
not unfrequently is guilty, may be pointed out and repudiated; exag- 
gerations in which enthusiasts indulge and which are natural in a 
new line of research, may be reduced to their legitimate proportions 
and toned down to harmonize with reality. What remains after this 
process is completed, is still worthy of the attention of serious men 
and can be used to advantage.° 

It is quite possible and feasible to study mental phenomena with- 
out adopting any metaphysical theory with regard to their ultimate 
nature and substantial cause. The laws that govern mental reac- 
tions and the concatination of psychic occurrences may be set forth 


5 What Father E. Boyd-Barrett, S.J., says with respect to this matter is emi- 
nently fair and reasonable. “Many fair-minded men,” he argues, “continue to 
look askance at what is termed the New Psychology. They point to grossness 
and false doctrines promulgated by its most prominent protagonists. j 
Psychology has not, however, been the only science that has been besmirched by 
the ink of its votaries. Biology has had the same experience. . . . Amidst 
the dirt and bric-a-brac that has been accumulated within recent years and called 
psychology, there is pure gold to be found. And pure gold is worth collecting 
even from rubbish heaps” (loc. cit.). 
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without a word about the soul which is the source of these phe- 
nomena. One may even study voluntary responses and will choices 
without giving assent either to determinism or indeterminism. 
Hence, we can avail ourselves of the excellent things that modern 
research has brought to light without in the least sanctioning the 
materialistic and sensualistic construction that is put on them. We 
cannot allow fear to stand between us and such a vast store of 
highly instructive information accumulated by patient observation. 
That would not be in accord with the openmindedness that has 
always characterized scholasticism.°® 


The authoritative exponents of scholastic psychology have always 
stressed the interrelations of body and soul. They have never fallen 
into that fatal error which regards the spiritual life as independent 
of bodily conditions. Their spiritualism has always been in har- 
mony with the facts which so strongly and unwaveringly point to- 
wards a close and intimate relationship between physical and mental 
phenomena. The theory that divorces the soul from the body and 
establishes it in a region that is above the reach of material influ- 
ences, has no scholastic sanction, and is basically opposed to schol- 
astic teaching on the unity of man. The soul is not an independent 
agent; in all its operations it is limited by its connection with the 
body. At this point contact between the old psychology and the 
new can be effected without difficulty. For one of the chief conten- 
tions of the new psychology is that man’s thoughts and decisions 
are determined by physical antecedents. If we take out of this asser- 
tion the element of exaggeration, it can well be made to square with 
the scholastic theory. Cardinal Newman has elaborated this point 
and convincingly proved that, even in such a spiritual activity as 
reasoning, man is subject to many influences that are not of a purely 
rational nature. In this respect, then, there is no radical difference 


®In this respect Dr. Francis Aveling reassures us: “There is one final con- 
sideration with regard to the relation of psychoanalysis, as theory, with morals. 
It lies in this, that the whole matter is conceived of as on a deterministic basis. 
Every effect in mind has its cause; and every cause produces its effect. There 
is no room for freedom in such a conception; and that seems impossible to square 
with the doctrine of free will. The objection is more apparent than real. The 
postulate of all science, without which it could not apply its peculiar method, is 
determinism. But science really deals with no more than successions and con- 
comitances of phenomena; and this is its viewpoint in psychology as anywhere 
else. The freedom of the will does not enter into the region of phenomena at 
all. There is no contradiction where there is no contact” (Psycho-Analysis in 
The Dublin Review, 1921). 
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between the new and the old psychology. There is only a difference 
of relative emphasis.” 

Now it is of great importance that we study these irrational 
factors which influence our conduct in order that we may learn to 
control them. Here the new psychology will render us great service, 
since it has revealed many subtle ways in which our behavior is 
determined without our conscious knowledge and by motives which 
we would reject if we really were aware of them. It has also made 
it clear that there are many pathological elements at the root of 
much human behavior that is inexplicable on the basis of the old 
psychology. In many cases, the new psychology will result in a 
revaluation of human conduct, not to the extent claimed by its most 
ardent champions but still to a degree that cannot be neglected in 
practical life. 


THE Stupy OF THE WILL 


The manner in which the two psychologies pursue the study of 
the will illustrates strikingly their difference of approach. The old 
psychology goes to the very heart of the matter, and takes infinite 
pains in establishing at all times the spirituality and the freedom of 
the will. Thereby it renders a service of incalculable value to man- 
kind. The new psychology does not concern itself with such funda- 
mental problems. It analyzes the concrete act of the will, studies 
its peculiar structure, weighs the power of various motives, observes 
the influence which other faculties exert on the will, tries to dis- 
cover the factors that impede voluntary action, and devises means to 
strengthen the will. For practical purposes these latter studies are 
no doubt of great importance. It is not enough to know that I am 
endowed with the faculty of free choice and self-determination; 
it is very profitable to know in addition how I can best use this 
wonderful faculty. Then there are the numerous pathological con- 
ditions in which the will does not function properly. Of these 
rational psychology says nothing. The new psychology, on the 
contrary, has carefully studied these obstructions to will-action, 

7 Again we may quote Dr. Boyd-Barrett, who clearly states the case: “The 
new psychology is an empirical, observational and experimental psychology. Per 
se, it does not clash in any way with the Scholastic Psychology which is rational 
and metaphysical. It merely supplies new matter, new observations, on which 
to reason. It is beyond its sphere to discuss the freedom of the will or the 


Spirituality of the soul, although it often fails to confine itself to its proper limits. 
Nevertheless, its value is considerable’ (The Month, London, 1921). 
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and thus is able to suggest ways to remove them. At once the 
director of souls will see that this new science presents splendid 
possibilities. How often does he meet with cases of serious will 
deterioration and utter inability to resist temptation! Free will 
has been reduced to a minimum; it can no longer command the 
energy necessary to repel the solicitation to evil. The case seems 
hopeless : it is quite useless to exhort and threaten, for the individual 
is discouraged and depressed. The new psychology may come to 
the rescue. It will discover the cause of this sad moral disintegra- 
tion, and then from the nature of the case devise ways to reinforce 
the impaired will. Those who are familiar only with the classical 
psychology are somewhat inclined to overlook the actual impedi- 
ments the will encounters in concrete instances. Acquaintance with 
the new psychology will broaden their views and make them judge 
the terrific struggles of their fellow-men more sympathetically. It 
will also induce them to take a more lenient attitude towards their 
lapses. All in all, the new psychology makes for a better and more 
thorough understanding of man in the concrete. And it is with this 
man we have to deal in our daily ministrations. Understanding 
him better, we will be better able to help him.® 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8 The will must develop just as every other faculty, or we shall be unable to 
cope with the difficulties with which life confronts us. Quite to the point is 
what Dr. Jules Payot says: “What student has not sadly realized the dispro- 
portion between his desire to do good work and the feebleness of his will? You 
are free, the professor says, but we listen to their statement in false despair. No 
one has taught us that the will may be slowly conquered; no one has thought of 
studying how to conquer it. . . . Moral liberty, like political liberty and 
everything else that is of any value in this world, can only be acquired by great 
effort and incessant struggle. It is the reward of the strong, the skilled and 
persevering man” (The Education of the Will, authorized translation by Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., New York). 


[Eprror’s Note: Since the above article was written, a new work by Dr. 


i entitled The New Psychology, has been announced by P. J. Kenedy 
Sons. 
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ENCYCLICAL OF PIUS XI ON ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


By C. M. THvuEnte, O.P. 
THE ANGEL oF AQUINO 


The Jubilee of the sixth centenary of the Canonization of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ended with the last day of the year 1924. When 
proclaiming it on June 29, 1923, Pope Pius XI granted great privi- 
leges “to increase the brilliance and the fruits of this solemn festival,” 
and the brilliance and the fruits of this privileged festival were 
indeed great. Eloquent eulogies were preached, learned articles 
were written, interesting disputations were held, works of learning 
and piety were published in all languages and in all countries to 
spread the angelic light of the Saint of Aquino. 

The Encyclical letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI which 
inspired these various activities, festivities and devotions, and 
impressed them with such a noble and exalted character did not, it 
would seem, receive everywhere due recognition. It well merits 
prolonged and profound study. It is doubly interesting for it 
presents to us an original picture of the Angelic Doctor sketched 
by a master mind, and in that picture of the Angelic St. Thomas 
we get a reflection of the very soul of the author, Pope Pius XI. 

Very many Popes have written about the “excellence” of St. 
Thomas and “the greatness of his intellectual glory.” Pope Pius XI 
dwells on the “piety” of the Doctor, and points out that his piety is 
the foundation of his immortal greatness. He clearly demonstrates 
that “true science and genuine piety are linked together in a won- 
drous friendship” ; that “this marvellous fellowship of doctrine and 
piety, of learning and virtue, of truth with charity” was “singularly 
preeminent in the Angelic Doctor’; that “it is not enough that the 
ministers of holy things should be well instructed in necessary 
knowledge, but that they should also abound in becoming virtues.” 

In this Encyclical letter the Pope calls St. Thomas “the Angelic 
Doctor,” “the Eucharistic Doctor,” “the Universal Doctor”; and 
tell us that it was piety which made this son of St. Dominic worthy 
of these most honorable titles. He analyzes very minutely and 
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clearly the steps St. Thomas took to reach the angelic heights of 
life and light, steps that every institution of education must follow. 
“Piety” is the keynote of the letter of Pope Pius XI, and that 
piety must be imitated by all who honor St. Thomas as a patron. 
It must not give way to play and pleasure. 


THE ANGELIC Doctor 


Near the miraculous crucifix to which St. Thomas often “turned 
his eyes with sorrow and love” and which spoke to him the con- 
soling words, “Well hast thou written of Me, Thomas,” kept and 
venerated in the church of St. Dominic in Naples, is preserved the 
bull of Pope Pius V proclaiming St. Thomas the Angelic Doctor 
of the Church. Pope Pius XI teaches us how the youthful Thomas, 
guided and formed by Blessed Albert the Great, gradually became 
the Angelic Doctor. 

(1) Purity of Heart. Thomas is the Angelic Doctor because he 
had an angelic heart. ‘First life, then teaching; for life leads to 


’ 


the knowledge of the truth.” ‘We single out that virtue,” writes 
Pope Pius, “which gives St. Thomas a certain likeness to angelic 
natures, namely chastity. This virtue he kept unsullied in the face 
of a critical and perilous temptation and was worthy to be mystically 
girded by Angels.” “Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall 
see God.” It was the clean heart of Thomas that saw the mysteries 
of God so clearly even in this life. St. Thomas teaches us in his 
Summa that holy virginity abstains from all sensual pleasures so 
that it may the more freely devote itself to divine contemplation. 
St. Thomas practised what he preached. He carefully abstained 
from all sensual pleasures that he might devote himself entirely 
to divine contemplation. 

(2) Humility. “With inflexible firmness he resisted the insistent 
coaxings of his relatives who wished him to be advanced to high 
places; and his own earnest entreaties prevented the Sovereign 
Pontiff from conferring upon him the highest dignities and offices 
of the Church.” Meek obedience he showed to a lay brother. 
Humility likewise shines transparently through his writings which 
are fragrant with loyal obedience to the Fathers of the Church. 
Humility is supremely expressed by the fact he used his God-given 
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genius not for his personal glory, but solely for the cause of truth. 
Blessed are such “poor in spirit’—God reveals Himeslf to such 
“little ones.” “Humility makes a man disposed for God,” writes 
Saint Thomas. His angelic soul was so perfectly disposed for 
God, to be filled by light divine, because it was so clean and 
empty of self. 

(3) Prayer. The third rung of the angelic ladder upon which 
the angelic and humble disciple of Blessed Albert ascended to know 
God was prayer. In order the more readily to obtain these illumina- 
tions from above, he would often abstain from food, spend whole 
nights in prayerful vigil and, surrendering to a holy impulse, he 
would respectfully lean his head against the tabernacle and would 
constantly turn his eyes with sorrow and love toward the image of 
Jesus Crucified. He confided to his friend, St. Bonaventure, that 
whatever he knew he had for the most part learned from the 
“Book of the Crucified.” All the treasures of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God are in Christ, and these treasures are most clearly 
manifested in His “Wounded Humanity.” 

The Cross is my sure safety 

It is the Cross I ever adore. 

The Lord’s Cross is with me 

The Cross is my refuge. 
“In the Cross is the perfection of the law and the whole art of 
righteous living.” Thus wrote and prayed St. Thomas. 

The prayerful student composed many beautiful prayers. Pope 
Pius selects and recommends to us the following, adding: ‘We 
beg you to see that it is widely published. Whosoever recites it 
let him know that for each recitation an indulgence of seven years 
and seven quarantines is granted by authority.” The prayer used 
and no doubt frequently used by St. Thomas and indulgenced by 
our Holy Father, is this: 

“O Maker of the world, whom no word of ours can describe, 
having from the wealth of Thy Wisdom made the three choirs of 
Angels Thou hast set them in wondrous order over the highest 
heaven, and hast arrayed the universe with utmost beauty. 

“O Thou Who art called the true Spring of Life and Wisdom, 
the Beginning without beginning, in Thy mercy pierce the shadows 
of my mind with the rays of Thy brightness, that thereby Thou 
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mayest take from me the double sinful stain of evil and ignorance 
in which I was begotten. 

“O Thou who makest the tongues of infants eloquent, teach my 
tongue and upon my lips pour Thy bounteous blessing. Give me 
quickness to understand, strength to hold, a way and ease of learn- 
ing, the craft of interpreting, the bountiful grace of speech. 

“My going in mayest Thou inspire, my going onward mayest 
Thou direct, my going out mayest Thou fulfil, Who being true God 
and Man livest and reignest forever and ever. AMEN.” 

(4) Silence. “Truly it may be said of Thomas, as it was said 
of Dominic his Father, that he never spoke except of God or to 
God.” He avoided “‘curiosity,” one of the causes that makes “‘sacred 
study fruitless and barren.” Well known is the letter full of prac- 
tical advice which Thomas wrote to a novice. In it we read: “I 
bid you be chary of speech, slower still in frequenting places of 
talk . . . Love to keep to your cell . . . on no account 
mingle in the sayings and the doings of persons in the outside 
world.” He was called the “silent ox.” This ugly nickname, well 
considered, is a compliment : Thomas was a “silent”? student, and he 
worked as steadily and as hard as an “ox.” 

(5) Love of God. Charity, the queen of all virtues, increased 
continually in the heart of Thomas. “Further, charity properly 
makes a man tend towards God; it so united his will to God that he 
no longer lived to himself but unto God alone.” “He that loveth 
Me, shall be loved of my Father and I will love him and manifest 
Myself to him,” said Jesus at the Last Supper. Thomas loved 
Jesus, and Jesus manifested Himself to Thomas. 

(6) Wisdom. “The chief and distinguishing feature of 
Thomas’ sanctity is what St. Paul calls the ‘Word of Wisdom’— 
that combination of acquired and infused wisdom which is the 
fruit of humility, zeal for prayer and holy love of God.” “This 
wisdom,” says St. Thomas, “is the gift of the Holy Ghost by which 
a man is made perfect in divine things.” That wisdom is the 
“sapientia’—the “sapere Ens’, the tasting of the Being, Who is 
God, Whose very essence is love and light and goodness and tender- 
ness. Thus, not only learning divine things but experiencing and 
tasting divine things is angelic food. This learning to know God 
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and tasting the goodness of God, this wisdom was the angelic life 
of Thomas. 

“The whole theology of St. Thomas is a practical study in 
friendship with God.” This is, no doubt, one of the most beautiful 
sentiments in the beautiful letter of Pope Pius. Thomas learned to 
know God because Thomas, pure and humble, loving and prayerful, 
“actually lived in friendship with God.” He is the angelic student. 


Hunce coelestem demonstrat celeris 
Verbo vita doctrina litteris. 


St. Thomas, living in friendship with God, tasting and enjoying 
God, felt the need of teaching, of communicating to others the fruit 
of his contemplation. “Fired with charity, he ceased not from 
deeds of service for others.” By preaching and example, by teach- 
ing and writing, he made God known to us. Charity made the 
angelic saint the Angelic Doctor. He, like the sun, “sheds light 
and warmth.” His teaching does not simply instruct the minds 
of men, but impels their hearts to the keenest and most zealous 
love of God. 

Thus, our learned Pope Pius points out the way the angelic 
scholar took to reach angelic wisdom and to teach it to the whole 
Church. We need much such angelic scholars and angelic teachers. 
Our Catholic institutions of learning must not merely dedicate 
themselves to the angelic Doctor, having a “free day” and cele- 
brating a High Mass on his feast; they must be filled with the 
spirit of purity and prayer, humility and earnest silent application. 
To reach this blessed end our Holy Father highly recommends the 
“Society of the Angelic Warfare.” “Venerable Brethren, it is our 
ardent wish that you should propagate, especially among youths 
destined for the Priesthood, ‘the Society of the Angelic Warfare’. — 
We grant the faculty to members of wearing, instead of the cord, 
a medal bearing on one side a representation of St. Thomas being 
girded by Angels and, on the other, Our Lady Queen of the Holy 
Rosary.”’ An angelic Warfare is necessary to have angelic students 
and angelic professors. 


THE EucuHaristic Doctor 


Pope Pius tells us that “the whole theology of St. Thomas is a 
practical study in friendship with God”—and, we may add, in friend- 
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ship with the Eucharistic God, with Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Thomas lived with Jesus in the tabernacle as John the Beloved 
Disciple communed with Him at the Last Supper. It is true he 
had to confess with regret “visus, gustus, tactus in te fallitur,” but 
he added ‘“‘credo,” “‘adoro te latens Deitas,” “oro, fiat illud quod tam 
sitio,” “praestet fides supplementum sensuum defectui.” His prayer 
was heard. In him faith did grasp so well and so vividly what the 
senses failed to perceive. He lived in the light of faith, and acted 
as though he actually perceived the presence of his Master. John 
rested his head on the bosom of his Lord. Thomas would repeatedly 
lean his head against the tabernacle. John remained with Christ 
during the Three Hours’ Agony, and Thomas spent whole nights 
in prayer with Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. What words can 
describe the devotion with which he said Mass and rendered thanks 
to God afterwards—heard Mass, served Mass, and dying, received 
on his knees, the Viaticum! John could write “we saw His glory, 
the glory as it were of the only begotten of His Father, full of 
grace and truth.” Thomas saw that glory, that fulness of grace 
and truth “through a glass” in his visions and ecstacies. Chapters 
VI and XIII-X VII of his Gospel make John the Eucharistic Evan- 
gelist. The eighty-four articles in the Summa treating of the 
Blessed Sacrament make Thomas the Eucharistic Doctor. 

Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is essentially goodness and love 
—love unto the end; and love by its very nature communicates 
itself. ‘‘God’s love pours forth and creates goodness in things.” 
Love gives. The man who loves, gives his life. “Hence it belongs 
to the essence of the higher good to communicate itself in the 
highest manner to the creature which God has chiefly brought 
about through the Incarnation.” That is the beautiful doctrine of 
St. Thomas, which is aptly quoted by Pope Pius. St. Thomas felt 
that goodness and love of the Eucharistic Jesus, and he felt the 
need of communicating it in the highest possible manner. This 
Thomas did in his masterpiece, the Office of the Blessed Sacrament, 
of which Pope Pius says: “He has become the supreme poet and 
herald of the Eucharist. Wherever the Catholic Church exists, his 
hymns will be heard—those hymns which combine an emotional 
and prayerful piety with a perfect and unparalleled exposition of the 
doctrinal bearings of this august Sacrament which is chiefly called 
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the ‘Mysterium Fidei’.”” None will therefore wonder that he has 
won for himself the title of the “Eucharistic Doctor.” 

To get a faint idea of the beauty of the Eucharistic masterpiece 
of St. Thomas, the Office of the Blessed Sacrament, the reader must 
open its pages as he finds it in the Breviary, and read it again and 
again in a prayerful spirit. The reader must bear in mind that it 
was composed not merely to be read or said as a sermon, but to be 
recited, celebrated, acted in the monastic and convent choirs by the 
Religious Communities. Thomas, when he composed it, had in 
mind no doubt the members of his own Community in Cologne, 
Paris or Naples, all in the cheerful white Dominican Habit, cele- 
brating the office with solemnity, observing well all the ceremonies. 
It is a Sacred Play—a Comedia Eucharistica. 

The prologue of this Eucharistic Play may be called the majestic 
‘““Pange Lingua,” the most classic of the “perfect and unparalleled” 
Eucharistic hymns. The two middle stanzas giving the central 
idea begin: 

In supremae nocte coenae 
Recumbens cum fratribus. 


Verbum caro panem verum 
Verbo carnem efficit. 


picturing the Last Supper and the Institution of the Eucharist. 
That picture as described by Thomas, as painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci, as interpreted by Goethe, must be kept in mind—must be 
kept on the stage during the whole performance. The central 
figure, the object of adoration, the inspiration of the whole litur- 
gical celebration is Christ, the “Lord and Master.” The keynote of 
the Play, so often repeated is: Christum Regem Adoremus. 
“Let us adore Christ the King, the Ruler of Nations, who gives the 
fullness of the spirit to them that receive Him.” Well is Christ 
presented as a King. He used that title frequently. He is the 
King of Kings before whom the greatest national Kings—an Ed- 
ward, a Stephen, a Louis, a Henry—have knelt in adoration, not 
because He possessed vast territories, great wealth or powerful 
armies, but because in a royal way He gives Himself and imparts 
His Spirit to His friends. 


After this invitatorv—the Adoration of the King, with its many 
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inclinations and prostrations—come the three nocturns, the three 
acts of the play, each act having three scenes. 

The first Act is acted by the three great men of God of the Old 
Testament, two of whom appeared on Thabor when Christ was 
transfigured and seen in His glory—Moses and Elias. The third 
is David. It presents Moses with the children of Israel in Egypt 
taking ‘“‘a lamb without blemish, a male of one year,” and taking the 
blood thereof to put it upon the side posts and on the upper door 
posts of the houses. It presents Moses in the desert seeing the 
manna falling from heaven, gathering it to eat and saying: “This 
is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat.’ It presents 
moreover Elias in the desert sitting under a juniper tree, tired, 
discouraged, requesting to die, casting himself down and sleeping; 
“and behold an Angel of the Lord bringing a hearth-cake and a 
vessel of water, touched him and said: “Arise, eat; for thou hast yet 
a great way to go.’ And he arose and ate and walked in the 
strength of that food forty days and forty nights unto the mount 
of God, Horeb.”’ 

After each of these scenes forshadowing the Last Supper, 
“Responses” are said, repeating the main thoughts of the “Lessons” 
and pointing to Christ, the true Easter Lamb, the true Bread that 
the Father gives us, and the disciples eating the Bread and living 
eternally. 

Between these scenes we see in spirit David with the golden harp 
directing his well-trained choristers to sing the immortal psalms, 
praising Christ Who in due season before dying gives us the fruit 
of the living tree, Who by the fruit of the corn and the wine 
multiplied the number of the faithful, Who unites us by making us 
participate in His Blood. 

In the second nocturn, the second act of this Eucharistic Drama, 
the Divine Actor is Christ Himself. The figures and shadows of 
the first act pass, and the sublime reality is presented. The Old 
Testament is abolished and the more perfect New Testament begins. 
The pitcure of the Last Supper remains in our minds. Thomas, the 
herald and poet of the Eucharist, appears to interpret the mystic 
meaning of all. In the “Responses” the creative words of Jesus 
changing the bread and wine into His Body and Blood are repeated. 
Thomas expresses the following profound thoughts: The Son of 
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God took the form of fallen man to make the children of men the 
sons of God; He sacrificed that assumed body on the Cross to 
reconcile us to the Father; He gave His Blood to redeem us from 
the slavery of Satan and to wash clean our souls. As a memorial 
of these immense blessings He gives His Body as a food and His 
Blood as a drink; He creates the priesthood to renew the sacrifice 
for the living and for the dead, that all may profit by that which 
was instituted for the salvation of all. A sacrament most precious, 
a sacrament most wonderful, a sacrament most salutary, a sacrament 
most sweet! 

Here the reflecting adoring soul feels inclined to sing once more 
the magnificent Matin Hymn, Sacris Solemniis juncta sint gaudia: 

Let joy abound with us on every side, 

The sacred feast proclaiming far and wide. 
The bread of Angels is to man restored, 

All figures end in Heaven’s sublime reward. 
O wondrous thought! the poor, weak and low 
Feast on the Body of the Living Lord! 

In the third nocturn, or third act, of our dramatic representation 
and celebration, our Eucharistic Doctor, herald and poet, calls our 
attention to the many marvelous effects produced by that Bread of 
Life in the soul of the devout recipient. They are explained to us 
by St. Augustine, a Doctor and Father of the Church, interpreting 
the words of Jesus recorded by St. John (notice the names—Jesus, 
John, Augustine, Thomas): ‘My Flesh is meat indeed; My Blood 
is drink indeed.” 

Three marvelous effects are enumerated by St. Augustine and 
repeated in the three Responses by St. Thomas. The first is an 
abiding union with Christ—“abideth in me and I in Him.” The 
second effect is the transforming result produced by the abiding 
Jesus—‘“‘shall live by Me.” The third is the Communion of Saints 
—the union of the souls that receive Jesus “unanimes in domo.” 
The many who partake of that “one Bread” and of that “one 
Chalice” are one in the house of the Lord, have but one heart and 
one soul, are made one as the flour of many grains of wheat is one 
in the Host, are one as the juice of many grapes is one in the 
consecrated Chalice. What beautiful and profound thoughts! 


When the members of the choir have thus contemplated and 
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celebrated this Mysterium Fidei, they sing words of praise, the “Te 
Deum Laudamus,” the Psalms of Lauds with the “O Salutaris 
Hostia,” with the “Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel.’ 

Then the playing ends and the sublime reality begins. The Prior 
assisted by a Deacon and Subdeacon and acolytes ascends the Altar 
to “do this’—to consecrate, to offer up the “sacrificium laudis.” 
While “through Him and with Him and in Him” the Celebrant 
renews the mystery, the choir sings the “Lauda Sion”: 

Sing aloud, O Sion, praising 


Christ, the Royal Shepherd, raising 
Hymns of love and songs of joy. 


Sing aloud in song sonorous 
Sing His praise in swelling chorus 
Sing in love and sweet accord. 

After such a heavenly, angelic, divine celebration, every heart 
whispers devoutly in thanksgiving “Adoro te.” One great desire 
remains in the heart: 

Jesu quem velatum nunc aspicio 

Jesus grant that I may see Your Face unveiled. 
“Thomas has told us that the chief fruits of sacred study are a 
great love of God and a great desire for eternal things.” “He 
could now only wait the vision of God.” 


“Doctor UNIVERSALIS” 


Pope Pius XI gives this glorious new title to the Angelic and 
Eucharistic St. Thomas, not in a passing obvious way but with 
special design and emphasis. “\e ourselves,” he says, “in approv- 
ing these tributes [of former Popes, especially Leo XIII, Pius X 
and Benedict XV] to so great a genius, consider that Thomas should 
be called not only the Angelic, but also the Common or Universal 
Doctor of the Church. His writings may be said to be of a universal 
nature and appeal.” 


Since St. Thomas treats all important matters and appeals to all 
classes of people, the Holy Father exhorts all to go to Thomas. “It 
was said of old to the Egyptians who were in need of corn: ‘Go to 
Joseph’; so to all who hunger for truth we would say: ‘Go to 
Thomas for the food of sound doctrine that will sustain the soul 
unto everlasting life’.”’ 
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Reviewing the Encyclical Letter thoughtfully we find many classes 
specified who should go to Thomas, the Universal Doctor. 

“Go to Thomas,” you young men! He is the “guide of youth.” 
‘He taught purity and hatred of transitory joys. If St. Thomas 
had not been victorious when his chastity was in peril, the Church 
would probably have had no Angelic Doctor.” 

“Go to Thomas,” you students. “He gives to theologians a 
splendid example of the intimate relationship that should exist 
between study and personal devotion.” 

“Go to Thomas,” you who have authority in institutions of learn- 
ing. “Steep yourselves in the works of Aquinas and learn to love 
him and communicate the same ardent love to your pupils and make 
them fit to arouse the same love in others.” 


“Go to Thomas,” you professors of philosophy and theology, and 
learn what to teach and how to teach. ‘“‘Follow the method, doctrine 
and principles of the Angelic Doctor, and hold them religiously.” 


“Go to Thomas,” you Religious. ‘Members of Religious Orders 
should look upon St. Thomas as a mirror of religious perfection. 
They should remember him as one who refused high dignities in 
order that he might live and die humbly obedient in the holiness of 
his Profession.” 

“Go to Thomas,” you contemplatives. “Thomas possessed all 
the virtues in an excellent degree; he was ready to yield to the 
promptings and illuminations of the Holy Ghost. The very princi- 
ples and essence of contemplation consist in the acceptance and the 
following out of these inspirations.” 


“Go to Thomas,” you priests. It is not enough that the ministers 
of holy things should be well instructed in necessary knowledge, 
but they should also abound in becoming virtues. “Fired with 
charity, he ceased not from deeds of service for others, relieving 
the poor even to the extent of despoiling himself.” 

“Go to Thomas,” you statesmen. “It is to be earnestly wished 
that those who deal with the problems of international law might 
consult Aquinas in their efforts to lay the foundation of what is 
called a League of Nations.” 

“Go to Thomas,” you suffering, sick and dying. “Learn from 
the Book of the Crucifix.” Upon receiving the Viaticum he said: 
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“T receive the price of my soul’s redemption; for Thy love I have 
studied, watched and labored.” “No other reward, Lord, but Thee.” 

“Go to Thomas,” all you faithful. “To all the faithful we would 
commend the example of his devotion to the Queen of Heaven— 
whose Angelic Salutation he loved to recite and whose sweet name 
he was accustomed to inscribe in the margins of his books—and also 
of his intense love for the Blessed Sacrament.” 

In this beautiful picture of St. Thomas, the Doctor of the Church, 
Angelic, Eucharistic and Universal Doctor, we see also a reflection 
of the soul of him who drew it, of Pope Pius XI, of our Holy 
Father, who possesses a universal knowledge and a love for the 
universe. To him all may go for direction. 











IF FATHER MACK HAD KNOWN 
By E. LAWRENCE 


“Life,” Father Mack said it with a long sigh, “is an unending, 
unpunctuated something.” 

There was a question in his tone, an exclamation and a weird 
mournfulness. He spoke as even the good speak, who sit down at 
dusk with a new and sudden sorrow. 

“Here, Father Steve, hang your coat near this radiator, and it’ll 
dry in no time.” 

Tall and lean, his strangely lined face ruddy from the wind and 
rain, his white hair matted wet in places as if the rain had seeped 
through his unshaped black hat, Father Mack took the younger 
man’s coat and spread it over two hooks near the radiator. The 
other took off his glasses and began wiping the steam from them. 

“T guess, Father Mack, everyone has to say that just so many 
times before they’ve run this race.” 

Father Steve might have been the other’s younger brother, if 
looks were anything. He was nearly as tall, close to six feet. And 
his face was narrow and long, and red too from the rain outside. 
There were fewer lines, however, and his hair, though sparser than 
Father Mack’s, was only just turning white about the temples. 

“Come in and I'll start the fire in the grate.’”’ They were in the 
upper hall outside Father Mack’s study. “Yes, we say it especially 
on occasions as this,’ Father Mack mumbled, as they went into the 
study. 

There was no word as Father Mack pointed to the cigars on the 
table, and then gathered some newspapers and crushed them in 
weird shapes in the fire-place. He sighed again, as he bent over and 
lighted the corners of the papers. 

Straightening up slowly, he said: “We need a little light. Golly, 
it’s an awful day outside.” 

It was about two hours past noon. A heavy gray, almost black 
sky lowered without, and the rain was an October rain—a rain 
that fell dully for minutes, then rode the wind in impetuous little 
journeys to clash against the windows and the glass of the door 
which led from Father Mack’s study to an upper porch. Below on 
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the street, a trolley car moaned strangely on the wet rails, and 
clanged its bell boisterously in fear of dark days and slippery 
crossings. 

Father Steve sat in a huge chair, swung one leg across the other, 
and watched the newly made flames sputter and dance, as Father 
Mack threw on a few small kindlings. 

When Father Mack had lighted his cigar and moved his chair 
nearer the fire, Father Steve spoke: “Well, happy is the corpse 
that the rain rains on.” 

He said it in his low full voice, slowly; as if he knew the sigh 
of moments before demanded some answer. 

“There was a great crowd there,” Father Mack began. His tone, 
too, was subdued, and he spoke reverently, almost as if he were 
alone, looking meanwhile into the fire—and the past. 

“Tim was a likeable fellow,” Father Steve reached over and 
shook the ashes of his cigar on the tiling of the grate. “I believe 
he had more friends than any priest in the diocese. Everyone— 
every priest—liked him. It’s funny, isn’t it? A man with his 
ability and disposition—you knew him, I guess, as well as most of 
us. He was here as assistant with you about three years, wasn’t 
he?” 

For a brief moment there was no answer. Then suddenly Father 
Mack turned and said dramatically: “Father Steve, what do you 
think is the greatest sin in the priesthood?” 

The other man laughed softly. 

“T believe, Father Mack, that funeral—that awful country grave- 
yard, where poor Tim now lies—made an impression on you.” 

“Listen,” the pastor answered, “it wasn’t the graveyard and the 
chant. God knows, it does impress, even though at my age I should 
be inured to it. I’ve stood by open graves by the hundreds, I’ve 
raised my voice in the plaintive laments of Mother Church over 
her children—yes, over her priestly sons—I dare say two score 
times. But to-day was only the climax. Since I heard on Friday 
that Father Tim had died, I’ve been haunted. 

“And to-day, I just couldn’t join in that ‘De Profundis.’ [ll tell 
you, Father Steve, I’ve been thinking harder and longer the last few 
days than I have since—since before my call to ‘majors.’ And I’ve 
got to unload some of it. In my state of mind, I almost feel you 
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should have on your stole. But maybe, I don’t need absolution—or 
maybe I’m too late.” 

Father Steve smiled. Never in all his years of actual intimacy 
with Father Mack had he seen him in such a mood. He was usually 
jovial, always in a studied, distant, aristocratic way. 

“This day has you all right. Sad and melancholy days—” 

“Autumn always had a nip of seriousness for me. I think it has 
for everyone. And maybe, the autumn of my years is adding to the 
autumn of the year.” 

“By dad, you’re actually poetical,’ and Father Steve continued 
to smile. 

“Well, if poetry is feeling, I'll tell you I’m a first-rate poet 
to-day.” 

The little clock over the fireplace prattled along insistently, proud 
of its clamor in the silence that followed. Downstairs a door closed 
with a great bang. 

“The measure of any life is when it’s over,’ Father Mack went 
on. ‘Yes, Father Tim was here when I came. He had been here 
eight years when I was appointed. You want my estimate of him. 
I never gave it in whole or honestly before. We of Irish blood have 
that common failing. We suspect the living and fear the dead. 
sut I always had the opinion, even though I never had courage 
to utter it. . 

“Father Tim was a real priest. That should be eulogy enough. 
3ut when I say it, there’s a rebuke in it for me. He had his faults, 
and I think his greatest drawback was his sensitive make-up. God 
knows, we most of us start life with some handicap. You knew 
him—how bashful, how unobtrusive, how sometimes almost 
offensively retiring, he was. And yet, Father Steve, I don’t know 
a man, yourself included, who had the talent that young man had. 
He had memory, imagination: if he cared, he could deliver as fine 
a sermon, to my mind at least, as any man we have or had. And 
to that was added a piety and zeal that were actually intense.” 

Father Mack’s cigar was nearly out. For a few seconds he drew 
at it until the ashes showed red. He blew the smoke with new 
animation and continued. 

“Of course, you remember Father John, my predecessor. He 
was an invalid or nearly so for years. And Father Tim came to 
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him from the seminary with the oils fresh on his hands and the 
sacerdotal fires new in his soul. And, as I look back, the fires were 
still new when I came. He had had the whole work of the parish 
for those years. And every day since he’s left—four years now 
—I suddenly run against some of the fine work he did. If I found 
any mistakes, they were trivial ones, and the motive could never 
be questioned. If he were gullible in helping the undeserving, it 
was only because he had an untutored sense of Christian and priestly 
charity. He was loved. No wonder so many drove from here 
to-day to be at his burial. But the tragedy of the last few years, 
you know and I know. He never uttered a word about it so far 
as lamaware. He never complained, but we all sympathized. And 
he was so sensitive that he knew we pittied. I know he praised me, 
and God knows, he could have. 


“Bitterness in a life is awful—a giving up; but sensitive folks, 
such as he was, do go through a hell that we hard-shelled never 
dream of. Somehow, I don’t believe he was soured. I think of 
him now as a boy in school, stuck on a problem in examination, too 
proud to make attempt at solution, half-fearful to shame others by 


his success—one who feels ambition is near to sin. 

“T know I'll have to hurry, Father Steve, if you want that 4:40; 
but I want to get on. 

“This is where my remorse begins. Somehow I guess I came 
here with the wrong ideas. It was my first time with an assistant, 
and I was active—whatever that means—then. I took the work. 
I wanted to. Maybe my motives were right. But to-day, out there 
on that forlorn, windswept hillside, I wouldn’t give a bad penny for 
them. I never considered him. Oh, I guess I was the gentleman 
always. We never openly quarrelled. But, you know, Father 
Steve, scenes come up before me. In the last three days I’ve lived 
all over again those three years he was with me. And [ll tell you 
they’re frightening!” 

“Oh pshaw!” Father Steve interrupted, “we all have regrets. I’ve 
talked with Father Tim—Lord rest him!—and he never had any- 
thing but praise for you.” 

“That’s it. He was too scrupulous ever to utter his heart. But 
I met him several times since he left—at Forty Hours’ and retreats 
and conferences—and I could see the look in his eyes. Oh, I can’t 
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describe it. I felt it then, but I forgot immediately. But to-day 
—in that little country church—his handful of people and all of 
them sobbing! O God, I heard them, and a chill was on me. I was 
wishing Moriarity would sing without trying to show those people 
what sort of voice our Cathedral needs. 

“You know he seldom came back. I asked him often. I suppose 
he thought it gentlemanly not to intrude, once he was changed. But 
that look! It was the look of a boy who had been hurt, and yet hid 
the hurt.” 

“Why, that’s imagination, Father Mack. When you had your 
jubilee, he gave what the city priests gave, and I know he didn’t 
have it either. That’s how he admired you.” 

“Admired, bosh! Why, Father Steve, in our hearts we admire 
clever crooks, but we don’t approve—we don’t—oh—. 

“The worst sin,” Father Mack was in dead earnest now, “is the 
subtle sin—the wrong that isn’t blunt or offensive, the one we’re not 
conscious of at the time, the one you can’t prove, and therefore the 
one that can’t be punished. But there is punishment. God doesn’t 
allow us to get away with it for all time.” 

Father Steve wasn’t smiling now. He thought he knew Father 
Mack. He knew everyone in the diocese praised his ability. Back 
in his mind he was wondering. He was still alone in his parish. 
Thank God, he thought as he listened, he hadn’t any regrets of this 
kind yet. 

“You know,” Father Mack put the dead stub of his cigar in the 
ash tray, “we are called pastors—shepherds. And I don’t suppose 
many of us pause to think that the most important souls—the ones 
we are most responsible for before God—are our brother priests, 
who are really part of our flocks. If our eternity depends on their 
commendations or condemnations, some of us may well worry. I 
know it’s an old problem but, dad, death gives vision sometimes to 
those yet living.” 

Father Steve feared to make a remark. He felt that he had 
caught the older priest in an unguarded moment. He was thinking 
of the fine story it would make for some just younger than himself 
who were still assistants. 

“Now here,” Father Mack moved to the edge of his chair and 
sat upright while the light of the fire made double shadows on his 
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drawn face, “I'll prove what we can do to younger men. And to- 
day, whether it is inspiration or not, it strikes me as the most damn- 
able thing we do. There was a prize contest in a popular magazine 
a year or soago. It asked for a letter describing the most unhappy 
moment of life. I never told a soul of this. But one night I typed a 
letter, and said it was ‘disillusionment’—when a lad’s dream on 
ideals were broken, when an idol was shattered, when those we 
worshipped showed feet of clay. By some accident my letter was 
late in arriving. But I had a letter from the editor, saying he re- 
gretted that the contest had closed before my attempt was read. 
And he declared he had my answer in mind when he publicly sug- 
gested the contest. And he told me—or wrote me rather—an inci- 
dent in his life that proved it. 

“Now that’s what I did to Father Tim. Just a few incidents to 
make it plain. 

“T can remember his coming to me all enthusiasm for the Holy 
Name Society, when he found I was taking most of the calls. He 
really wanted to work—to do good. It was flesh and blood of his 
make-up. And I told him, politely of course, societies were all right 
but not necessary. I gave him arguments about their unimportance 
—in plain words, I threw cold water on his idea. He never men- 
tioned the subject again. In a week or two he hinted at a boys’ 
club to rescue our lads from a neighborhood club, which was not too 
well recommended. I had arguments against that—the waste of 
energy and the failures in other places. If I had only sense then 
—God forgive me—I should have seen, even though it did fail, it 
would have given him hours of interest and would have sustained 
those fires he had kept flaming so long.” 

“But your side was reasonable, Father Mack. Experience else- 
where proves it. Your motives. = 

“Motives? Why, Father Steve, I used to pity men who were 
jealous. And I had never a qualm of conscience on that score. But 
do you know, I believe if I were honest, I didn’t want him to do any- 
thing. Say Mass, yes, and hear Confessions—there was no glory 
or praise to these things, for all priests do them. Again, I remem- 
ber I was here a month, maybe, when he came with a short story 
he had written. I pretended I read it, but I didn’t: I thought him 
crazy to be doing that stuff. I was sarcastic—oh, politely so—about 
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priests spending time on fiction. I even told him there was some- 
thing of scandal in a priest doing that. Unreasonable, you say? 
I didn’t think so then. And yet to-day 
thought if I had a younger brother with his talents, I would have 





yes, and yesterday—lI 


encouraged them. 

“There’s Father Joe Dorin—remember how the lads loved him. 
Why? He had three young priests for the last ten years of his life. 
And he kept them busy. Clever? Perhaps he made them think the 
parish couldn’t get along without them. And yet, he was the whole 
place. He told me once—Lord rest him, too!—he felt even though 
a young priest did no good he built his own soul, if he were busy 
always. There’s Dalon, not a genius. But see what he did on 
schoolwork, because Father Joe used to tell him he was a wonder 
at it.” 

Father Mack pulled his watch from his vest pocket. “It’s sure a 
one-sided visit we're having, Father Steve, but you have three- 
quarters of an hour, and I'll call a cab for you. You can make the 
station in ten minutes easy from here.” 

“So you’re arguing kindness and leniency for the curates, Father 
Mack ?” 

“Not kindness nor sentiment, but mere justice and decency and 
Christianity. You know when I heard Father Tim was dead, I 
imagined a rather awful scene. I didn’t know the details until Sun- 
day. How no priest was with him—how Lorgen was there a few 
days before and gave him the sacraments, how Father Tim said: 
‘Gee, I’m tired, and maybe death isn’t so awful.’ All that was like 
him. He was tired—not from actual work there in the backwoods, 
but tired of thinking and figuring out, tired of doing nothing, tired 
of priests who were business men and selfish men, and tired of the 
tiredness of doing nothing that I imposed on him when I came. The 
scene I made was his judgment. And I imagined Our Lord saying: 
‘Why did you give up? Why did you hide your talents? Why did 
you who loved priests once—for Tim did at one time—why did you 
draw more and more from their company? Why the passive ac- 
ceptance of tasks, instead of positive duties?’ And somehow I imag- 
ine him offering the only excuse he ever had in life—’And Father 
Mack sat back suddenly in the chair— 

“T was disillusioned by other priests—by 
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“Come out of it, Father Mack.” Father Steve spoke and stood 
up, for he saw the older priest swallowing hard. 

“T'll tell you, Father Steve, you can’t put it in writing, for you 
can’t put in words this greatest sin, but I think I’d rather face God 
with human failings than with that. To think that personal satis- 
faction stood between Him and an Apostle, between Him and the 
honor of His church, between Him and the soul and the reward of 
one He had called and endowed.” 

Father Steve was gone nearly an hour. Father Mack sat smoking 
again and staring into the fire, dulled now under the new small 
logs he had thrown in—looking into the fire—and the past, and 
seeing a lonesome, windswept hillside, where a mound of newly 
turned earth was being churned by the rains to mud. He reached 
for his breviary. In the feast for the day was a first mass card 
for marker. He had put it there. It was Father Tim’s, and in the 
back, between the last page and the cover, was a snapshot of a 
young smiling priest posing with a baseball bat in his hands. 

Outside the rain still beat a tattoo on the slate walks, but the 
wind was still. 

“Life” . . . Father Mack blessed himself, and began: 
“Deus in adjutorium.” 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bishop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


The Omniscience or Infinite Wisdom of God 


Although we are accustomed to speak of the attributes of God, 
and to declare, without hesitation, that He possesses Beauty, Wis- 
dom, Omnipotence and the rest, yet we must bear in mind that, 
strictly speaking, this is by no means an accurate form of expres- 
sion. God does not “possess” Beauty, He “is” Beauty. He is the 
eternal, uncreated, and infinite Beauty. He does not “possess” 
omnipotence. No, He “is” Omnipotence. Omnipotence is itself 
the Divine Essence, and so on for all the other so-called Divine 
Attributes. In God there is no real distinction between His divine 
perfections. His Wisdom is really only another name for His Jus- 
tice, His Justice but another name for His Omnipotence, and so 
on for all the rest. God is infinitely Simple, One, and Indivisible, 
but we being finite, and unable to comprehend the Nature of God, 
are compelled to make a distinction between the different effects of 
His action upon creatures, and to distinguish them by giving each 
a different name. Thus, it may be said that the absolutely one and 
simple act of God, when it is considered from different points of 
view, gives rise in our finite minds to a great variety of effects, 
which we designate by different names. Yet we must ever remem- 
ber that God is that perfection which He is said by us to have. 


It is not easy to find a really perfect illustration, but the following 
is the best we can think of. A ray of light falling from the sun 
upon the earth will produce a number of totally different effects, 
according to the nature of the object upon which it alights. These 
different effects are not caused by any difference whatever in the 
ray itself: but are wholly due to the various peculiarities of the 
different objects. The ray is ever the same. Yet, falling on ice, 
it softens and liquifies it, but falling on moist mud, it hardens and 
dries it up. Two, not only different, but opposite effects. So, again, 
falling on a healthy eye, it gladdens it and delights it, but falling 
upon an inflamed and diseased eye, it distresses and pains it. Fall- 
ing on a bunch of real violets, growing in the garden, it preserves 
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and even intensifies the beautiful violet color. But falling on an 
artificial bunch of violets, sewn upon a lady’s bonnet, it will bleach 
them and gradually absorb every particle of color. Just as all these, 
and a vast number of other different effects are produced, while the 
ray itself remains constant and changeless, so the selfsame and ever 
changeless pure act of God, coming into contact with different con- 
ditions of beings, gives rise to a great variety of different results. 
If it fall upon a soul in mortal sin standing before the Judgment 
Seat, it means hell and eternal damnation. If it fall upon a soul in 
grace, it means Heaven and Eternal Happiness. We may call the 
first effect “Justice,” and the second effect “Mercy,” but in God it 
is one and the selfsame act. So again, the same ray of divine light 
falling upon a sinner, who is well disposed, may soften and fill him 
with contrition, whereas falling upon one evilly. disposed, it may 
embitter and harden him, so that God says: “I will harden the 
heart of the Egyptians’ (Exod. xiv. 17). We may call the first 
“mercy,” and the second “severity,” but there is in sober truth no 
distinction on the part of God, the Changeless and the Eternal. It 
is the selfsame and simple act, which will harden one soul and soften 
another, and which will send one to hell and another to Heaven. 

A ray of sunlight is white and colorless. True. Yet, so soon 
as it passes through a prism, it at once breaks up and gives us all 
the colors of the rainbow. In a somewhat analogous way (though 
no illustration is quite satisfactory), we may say that, though God 
is a single pure act, yet so soon as this pure act passes from the 
Creator to the creature (without producing any shadow of change 
in God Himself), it will produce different effects, and men will find 
it convenient and helpful to confer different names upon these differ- 
ent effects. Hence we come to speak of Justice, Pity, Patience, 
Knowledge, etc., etc., according to the varying results of the self- 
same and immutable act of God. Not until we reach Heaven, shall 
we be capable of seeing clearly how all these perfections are in 
reality one and the same, and how the most perfect unity. can pro- 
duce such beautiful and such infinite variety. 


Of all God’s attributes (as we must continue to call them) Wis- 


dom or Omniscience is one of the most magnificent, so we make no 
apology for asking the reader to spend a few minutes in considering 
it, in so far as our poor finite powers will permit. 
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God is Omniscient. He knows all things. In the first place He 
knows Himself. No creature knows or can know the infinite ade- 
quately; yet God is an object infinite in every respect: so we have 
to figure to ourselves first infinity on the part of the divine Mind 
comprehending; and secondly infinity on the part of the divine 
Object comprehended. The infinite God is alone capable of grasping 
in all its heights and depths the infinite contents of His own Being. 
“Wisdom” is defined by theologians as the knowledge of the truth; 
not any kind of knowledge. No: only such perfect knowledge as 
arises from a comprehension of first causes. 

Man cannot attain to the knowledge of first causes. Even 
Haeckel writes: ‘We can never apprehend the first causes of any 
phenomena. The force of crystallization, the force of gravitation 
and of chemical affinity remain in themselves just as incomprehen- 
sible as do adaptation and inheritance” (Hist. of Creation, Vol. 8. 
I, p §2). 

But this highest form of knowledge exists preéminently in God, 
Who is Himself the supreme and First Cause of all that exists. 
Hence the perfect knowledge of Himself necessarily includes the 
most intimate and accurate knowledge of every creature that His 
hands have made. This seems to be sufficiently obvious. 


Let us suppose that a man is exhibiting some wonderful and com- 
plicated piece of machinery, such as a new kind of clock, sewing- 


machine, or typewriter. After examining the object with delight, 
we feel bewildered by the number and variety of the parts, and turn 
to the exhibitor, and ask: “Do you understand the object and pur- 
pose of all these different parts, and can you explain to us what 
special end this little wheel, or that strangely shaped lever serves?” 
If he replied: “Explain? Explain? Why, I invented the machine; 
I designed all the parts; I put them all together.” Surely such an 
answer would satisfy us that he well understood the machinery and 
every part of it, and was fully competent to explain it. Well, this 
may enable us to realize somewhat more clearly how God who has 
fashioned all things, from the giant star, Betelgeux,* in the constel- 
lation Orion, which is said to measure 273,000,000 miles in diam- 
eter, down to the invisible infusoria and rotifera whose universe 


_ * Measured by Messrs. Pease and Anderson, at the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
in California, on Dec. 13, 1920. 
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is a rain drop, must possess the most perfect knowledge of each and 
every being throughout the whole length and breadth of the vast 
creation. 

Furthermore, though a man may invent a clever piece of machin- 
ery, he does not invent the metal out of which it is formed, so that 
he is related to it in a far inferior way to that in which God stands 
related to His works. God made the very substance out of which 
they are constructed. He invested these various substances with a 
hundred different properties, and knows exactly of what they are 
capable, and how they will act under different circumstances and 
conditions, so that the example of a mere human inventor is, at 
best, but a poor illustration. Yet, perhaps it will serve, for want 
of a better. When further, we reflect that, having created, God 
does not abandon His creatures but abides with them, so long as 
they exist, for “in Him we live and move and have our being,” it is 
clearly seen that He must retain a most exact knowledge of all that 
concerns them. This necessity is still further confirmed by the fact 
that God is not merely present wherever any being exists, but that 
He is, second by second, keeping it in being, and constantly and 
uninterruptedly maintaining its existence, as truly as the gasometer 
feeds incessantly the burning jet of gas that gives us light. If we 
cut off the supply for one instant, the light goes out. If God were 
to withdraw His support for one instant, the creature would cease 
to be. 

With us it is impossible to attend to a multitude of things at once. 
And the vaster the number of objects claiming our attention, the less 
we are able to give to each. But that imperfection arises from our 
finite nature, but has, and can have no place with an intelligence 
which is absolutely infinite. But God knows not only the present, 
He knows, with equal perfection and accuracy of detail, both the 
past and the future. And the explanation is a simple one, and arises 
from the fact that with God there is no past and no future. The 
past and the future are expressions we have to use, on account of 
the relation of things to us, who are only just made, and who are too 
limited in our powers to be able, as it were, to stretch ourselves out 
so as to embrace both the past and the future. But God lives as 
truly in the past and in the future as in the present. 

If God did not know the future, then His knowledge would be 
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limited. It would be constantly added to, as the various events of 
the future slowly unfolded themselves, and we could not then teach, 
as the Church certainly does, that God is omniscient, or infinite in 
knowledge. So we must hold, as of faith, that God knows all truths. 
present, past, and to come. 


The Old Testament is full of prophecies of future events, yet 
God could never have revealed the future to His Prophets, had He 
not seen all long before it took place. In Isaias we are told almost 
every detail of Our Lord’s Life, Passion and Death, hundreds of 
years before He was born. And Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, as well 
as the twelve Minor Prophets also depict the future, just as though 
it were the present. Now all this would have been wholly impos- 
sible unless God, who enlightened and inspired His Prophets, had 
Himself known very clearly what the womb of time was going to 
bring forth. 

Our Divine Lord, while on earth, also manifested repeatedly His 
knowledge of the future. He foretold His death and resurrection: 
and the destruction of the Temple and the overthrow of the Jewish 
State. He even foretold His betrayal, and pointed out the traitor. 
He also foretold the fall of Peter, with all its circumstances, and 
proved again and again that the future was no more hidden from 
Him than the present. 


When we call to mind the vastness of the creation, and the incon- 
ceivable variety of its parts, and the complicated structure of even 
the tiniest little insect, that crawls along the ground or dances in the 
sunbeam, we cannot but feel dumfounded at a Mind that can 
embrace the whole without effort or confusion. This earth is packed 


full of every species of plant, insect, bird and beast, and each speci- 
men of this endless variety is worthy of our examination and study, 
for each has been designed by Almighty God, and constructed with 
the most wonderful skill and dexterity, and put together so as to 
form a most harmonious and well proportioned whole. Yet there 
is no organ or limb, no muscle or ligament, no joint or articulation, 
no vein or artery, in any one of these beautiful creatures, whose 
existence, and whose use, or function, is unknown to God. If, 
indeed, our own minds were more open than they are to receive 
impressions from created things, how much even the most insignifi- 
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cant would tell us of the wisdom and the discernment of the Great 


Creator! 
Flower in the crannied wall, 


I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
—(Tennyson) 

Professor T. H. Huxley, the famous scientist, also makes a simi- 
lar statement: “I weigh well my words when I assert that the man 
who should know the true history even of the bit of chalk which 
every carpenter carries about in his breeches-pocket, though ignorant 
of all other history, is likely to have a truer, and better conception 
of this wonderful universe, and of man’s relation to it, than the 
most learned student who is deeply read in the records of humanity 
and ignorant of those of nature” (“On a piece of chalk,” p. 176. 
By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S., etc.). 

Life is found everywhere, and in the most astounding abundance 
and in infinite variety. Yet, wherever there is existence, God must 
be supporting : wherever there is life, God must be both giving and 
maintaining it. Wherever a creature is found, there, too, must God 
be, for no creature, not even a grain of sand, can enjoy an inde- 
pendent existence, or continue in being for a moment if deserted by 
God. But just think what that means, especially when we descend 
below the visible world, to the microscopical worlds that are to be 
found all around us. Leuwenhoeck, quoted by Tyndall, estimates 
the population of a single drop of stagnant water at five hundred 
millions of inhabitants. And in other infusions prepared by him- 
self, the number of infusorii amounted, without any doubt, to many 
times that number (Archivio di Lett., p. 222). H. Spencer ob- 
serves: ‘Another animalcule visible only under a high magnifying 
power is calculated to generate one hundred and seventy billions in 
four days.” . . . “And these enormous powers of propagation 
are accompanied by a minuteness so extreme, that of some species 
one drop of water would contain as many individuals as there are 
human beings on earth” (“Principles of Biology,” Vol. II, p. 423). 
“Should all its offspring survive, a single Paramecium is said to be 
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capable of producing, by fission, two hundred and sixty-eight mil- 
lions in the course of a month.” 

Multiply these numbers by the number of drops of stagnant 
water in the universe, and then try and form some estimate of the 
mind that without the slightest effort, and without any shadow of 
confusion, can assist at each birth, and provide for each new life, 
and watch over all with a discriminating providence. Yet such is 
the mind of the Infinite Creator. 

But the study of God’s infinite wisdom will be most profitable 
to us, if we consider it in relation to ourselves. If God’s wisdom 
reaches down to the most insignificant and microscopical creature, 
whose universe is a raindrop, how much surer will it reach down 
to man, His rational creature, created to His own image and like- 
ness! Well may the Holy Scripture warn the thoughtless sinner, 
who flatters himself that he may escape the all seeing eye of God. 
“Say not, I shall be hidden from God, and who shall remember me 
from on high? In such a multitude, I shall not be known, for what 
is my soul in such an immense creation? Behold the heavens, and 
the heavens of heavens, the deep and all the earth, and the things 
that are in them, shall be moved in His sight” (Ecclesiasticus, xvi. 
16-18). Only the foolish sinner asks himself: “Who seeth me? 
Darkness compasseth me about, and the walls cover me, and no man 
seeth me. Whom do I fear? The most High will not remember 
my sins. But he understandeth not, that God’s eye seeth all these 
things. . . . And he knoweth not that the eyes of the Lord 
are far brighter than the sun, beholding round about all the ways 
of men, and the bottom of the deep, and looking into the hearts of 
men, into the most hidden parts. For all things were known to the 
Lord God before they were created; so also after they were per- 
fected He beholdeth all things” (Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 25-29). 

We may all exclaim with as much truth as David: “Lord, Thou 
hast proved me, and hast known me. Thou hast known my sitting 
down and my rising up” (Ps). “Thou considereth my ways, and 
numbered all my steps’ (Job). 

To make this doctrine practical and personal, we must consider 
God’s wisdom, not so much in its relation to universal truth, as in 
its relation to ourselves, in particular. Not one Catholic in a thou- 
sand pays as much attention as he should to this most wonderful 
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yet undeniable fact; yet it is calculated to exercise a marked effect 
upon all who constantly bear it in mind. 

St. Paul tells us that God “is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. Neither is there any creature invisible in His 
sight: but all things are naked and open to His eyes” (Hebrews iv. 
12 and 13). Hence each one of us may most truthfully say to our- 
selves: I am living at this present moment under the very eyes 
of God. He sees every movement of my heart, every pulsation of 
my blood. He reads every passing thought, every desire, hope, 
fear, or aspiration of my soul. Nothing escapes His observation; 
nothing passes His notice. So perfect and so profound, and so 
exhaustive is His knowledge, that theologians tell us that even though 
God were to withdraw His gaze from every other creature, in order 
to fix and rivet the whole of His mind upon me alone, He could 
not know me any more perfectly than He does now. He never for 
a single moment ceases to regard me. He never wearies of observ- 
ing me. I am perpetually in His sight. I may not think of Him, 
but He is always thinking of me. I may lose consciousness in sleep, 
but He neither slumbers nor sleeps (Ps., cxx. 4), but watches and 
observes me at all times and in all places. If we consider who God 
is, and His absolute dominion and irresistible power, surely the 
intimate sense of His constant watchfulness should be a source of 
encouragement and of joy and satisfaction, when we are conscious 
of doing His will, and should fill us with a great fear of offending 
Him when subject to temptation. As His Omniscience is a matter 
of Faith, and therefore absolutely certain, the whole question re- 
solves itself into a proper and a practical realization of the fact. 
Earnest thought, persevering meditation, and a sustained effort to 
retain the memory of this dogma, will most certainly at last prove 
successful, and will lead to important and enduring results, and 
ensure solid and lasting sanctity. A persevering effort is essential 
because there is no external sign of God’s presence, and where there 
is nothing to awaken our memory, we too easily forget: “out of 
sight, out of mind.” But the fruits are so exceedingly great that 
they are worth our most earnest endeavor. Let us then apply our- 
selves to the task, and always remember that we are under observa- 
tion and never alone. 











MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Validation of Marriage 


If a marriage has been rendered invalid by reason of some diri- 
ment impediment, it cannot be validated by a mere cessation of the 
impediment, nor by obtaining a dispensation from the impediment; 
the renewal of consent by at least the party that has knowledge of 
the impediment is required after the cessation or the dispensation 
of the impediment which made the marriage invalid. This renewal 
of consent is demanded by ecclesiastical law for validity of the 
marriage, though both parties gave their consent to the marriage 
in the beginning and did not revoke it afterwards (Canon 1133). 
This renewal of consent must be a new act of the will consenting 
to the marriage which is known to have been invalid from the 
beginning (Canon 1134). 


The Code supposes the case in which a marriage was contracted 
before an authorized priest and two witnesses so that apparently 
the marriage was valid. Now, it may happen that an invalidating 
impediment prevented the parties from contracting a valid marriage. 
It is immaterial, in so far as the invalidity of the marriage is con- 
cerned, whether the parties knew of the impediment and concealed 
it in bad faith, or whether they did not know of or advert to the 
impediment. Canon 16 states that this is the peculiar force of 
invalidating laws that no ignorance of any kind frees a person from 
the effect of these laws. Generally speaking, once a marriage has 
been contracted in the presence of an authorized priest and wit- 
nesses, and it develops that the marriage was invalid by reason of 
some invalidating impediment, it is the desire of the Church that 
the marriage be validated if validation is possible. If the impedi- 
ment is of such a nature that the Church cannot release from it 
(as is the case with the invalidating impediment of the Divine law), 
or if the impediment is indeed of ecclesiastical origin but of such a 
nature that the Church does not as a rule dispense from the impedi- 
ment, the marriage cannot be validated and the parties must separate. 
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MANNER OF VALIDATING A MARRIAGE 


If the impediment which made the marriage invalid is a public 
impediment, the consent has to be renewed by both parties before 
an authorized priest and two witnesses. 

If the impediment is occult and known to both parties, it suffices 
that both renew the consent privately and secretly. 

If the impediment is occult and known to one party only, it suffices 
that the one party who knows of the impediment privately and 
secretly renews the consent, provided the consent of the other per- 
severes (Canon 1135). 


The Code points out the manner in which a marriage contracted 
invalidly by reason of some invalidating impediment is to be recti- 
fied. The manner of rectifying such a marriage depends on the 
circumstance whether the impediment which caused the invalidity 
of the marriage was public or occult. One must, therefore, know 
when an impediment is public, and when it is occult. Canon 1037 
states: “An impediment is considered public when it can be proved 


in the external forum; otherwise it is occult.” Commentators on 
the Code have pointed out the difficulty connected with this defini- 
tion of public and occult impediments. This much, however, is 
certain: this rule in the Code is by far more intelligible than the 
explanation of public and occult impediments of the canonists who 
wrote before the promulgation of the Code. 

When can an impediment be proved in the external forum? It 
can be proved if either a legal document or two qualified witnesses 
are available in the particular case. The speculative possibility of 
proving the impediment in the external forum is very likely not 
meant by Canon 1037, but rather the actual possibility. Thus, for 
instance, baptism is usually a public fact, and so is the non-reception 
of baptism; yet in a given case the impediment which depends on 
the reception or non-reception of baptism is public only if the fact 
can be established by full legal proof. 

Is the term public impediment in Canon 1135 to be understood 
in the sense of Canon 1037, so that a public impediment is one 
which can be proved in the external forum? If so, there will be 
few cases in which an invalidly contracted marriage can be rectified 
by private renewal of consent; they will have to be contracted over 
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again before an authorized priest and two witnesses. It seems, 
nevertheless, one must take public impediment in Canon 1135 in the 
sense of the definition of that term in Canon 1037, for unless that 
is done, a marriage which was made null and void by an impediment 
which is actually unknown to the public but can be proved either 
by document or by two witnesses, would be validated in the internal 
forum by private renewal of consent; while in the external forum, 
if the case should be put before the matrimonial court, that mar- 
riage would have to be declared null and void. It is not very 
probable that the Church would permit the validation of a marriage 
which cannot be proved to be valid in the external forum. Now, 
if the impediment is of such a nature that it cannot be proved in 
the external forum, and the marriage was, as is supposed here, 
contracted before an authorized priest and two witnesses, the 
Church does permit private validation of the marriage by private 
renewal of consent, because in so far as the external forum is con- 
cerned, that marriage is valid, and its validity cannot be attacked 
by reason of an impediment which cannot be proved in legal form. 
It is, therefore, merely a matter of conscience for the parties con- 
cerned to bring the internal forum in harmony with the external. 

Formerly the dispensation granted by the Sacred Penitentiary 
from an occult impediment after the marriage had been contracted 
before an authorized priest and two witnesses, demanded that the 
party ignorant of the impediment should be informed of the in- 
validity of the marriage before the private renewal of consent. In 
the Vatican Council the bishops of Germany requested that the 
clause about informing the other party of the invalidity of the 
marriage be dropped in the dispensations. Nothing was done in 
the matter at that time, but from the year 1885 the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary added this clause to the dispensation: “And if the other 
party cannot be informed of the invalidity of the marriage without 


grave danger, the consent shall be renewed in the manner pointed 
out by approved authors” (cf. Wernz, Jus Decretalium, tom. IV, 
No. 651). 

The Code does away with this difficulty. If it is a public im- 
pediment, the marriage must be contracted again before the author- 
ized priest and two witnesses to become valid. If it is an occult 
impediment and known to both parties, both parties must renew the 
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consent, but such renewal is done privately without priest and wit- 
nesses. The Code does not indicate the manner in which the consent 
is to be renewed beyond stating that it must be a new act of the 
will, and does not require any formality; nor does it demand that 
the parties simultaneously renew the consent. If one party only 
knows of the occult impediment and the invalidity of the marriage, 
it suffices that this party, after the dispensation is obtained, renews 
the consent privately without informing the other party of the affair. 


VALIDATION OF MARRIAGE RENDERED INVALID THROUGH LACK OF 
CONSENT 


In the Chapter on Matrimonial Consent, Canons 1081-1093, the 
Code treats of the various circumstances which affect the matri- 
monial consent, and points out the cases in which such circumstances 
invalidate the consent and render the marriage null and void. 
Ignorance of the nature and meaning of marriage, error as to the 
person with whom one wants to contract marriage, positive act 
of the will against marriage or against the essentials of a Christian 
marriage, force or grave fear by which one was constrained to 
contract marriage, a condition attached to‘ one’s consent—these are 
circumstances which may render the marriage consent null and 
void. Now, if one of these circumstances invalidated the matri- 
monial consent so that the marriage was thereby rendered null and 
void, the Code in Canon 1136 indicates how such a marriage can 
be validated. 

Marriage invalidated for lack of consent is validated if the party 
which had not consented does now give that consent, provided the 
consent given by the other party perseveres. If the lack of consent 
was merely internal, it suffices that the party who had not given the 
consent does now interiorly give the consent. If the lack of consent 
was exteriorly manifested, it is necessary that the consent which is 
given now is manifested exteriorly; and if the lack of consent was 
public, the renewal of consent must be done in legal form, that is 
to say, the parties must express the consent before an authorized 
priest and two witnesses; if the lack of consent was occult, it 
suffices to give the consent in any private and secret way (Canon 
1136). 


The rule of the Code on the validation of a marriage made invalid 
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through defective consent is quite clear. There is some difficulty in 
determining the precise meaning of the phrase, “if the lack of 
consent was public.” It is quite certain that the term “public” has 
to be understood in the same sense as we explained above in refer- 
ence to a public impediment. The reason is that, if the lack of 
consent was known to at least two competent witnesses, the marriage 
can at any time be attacked in the matrimonial court and on proof 
of the lack of consent the judge has to declare the marriage null 
and void. Wherefore, a marriage which is invalid for lack of con- 
sent, cannot be validated by private renewal of consent if that lack 
of consent was known to, and can be proved by two competent 
witnesses. Thus, a marriage contracted by a girl through force 
or fear brought to bear upon her by a father or mother or other 
member of the family can hardly ever be validated by private 
renewal of consent, because, as a rule, at least a few persons know 
of the injustice done to the girl. 

The Church does not recognize a private renewal of consent in 
cases where the lack of consent was made known to other persons 
in such a way that it can be proved in the matrimonial court. No 
matter how long the parties have lived in marriage and how 
willingly they have exercised the rights and duties of marital life, 
if the case comes to the matrimonial court and the lack of consent 
is proved, the marriage is declared ‘null and void and the parties 
are free to marry any person. There have been cases of force and 
fear in which the marriage was declared null and void though the 
parties had lived in marriage for a considerable length of time. 
Again, in a case where a woman had explicitly declared that she 
would not marry a practically lapsed Catholic unless she were left 
free to practice her religion and have the children baptized and 
raised in the Catholic faith, the marriage was declared to be null 
because the other party had not adhered to the condition under 
which only the marriage had been contracted. 


VALIDATION OF MARRIAGE CONTRACTED OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


Marriage which is invalid for lack of the prescribed form of 
marriage cannot be validated except by making the contract over 
again before an authorized priest and two witnesses (Canon 1137). 

Before April 19, 1908, the date on which the “Ne Temere” 
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Decree went into force, marriages here in the United States could not 
be rendered invalid for lack of the prescribed form of marriage, 
because that form, introduced by the Council of Trent, was not 
obligatory here with the exception of a few districts pointed out by 
the Third Council of Baltimore (C. Balt. III Decreta, p. CVII). 
In those days the case contemplated in Canon 1137 could not arise. 
Since April 19, 1908, marriages are not valid unless they are con- 
tracted before an authorized priest and two witnesses, with the 
exception of marriages in danger of death, and marriages in places 
where an authorized priest cannot be had for a month or longer. 
If a marriage is rendered invalid for reason of the non-observance 
of the prescribed form of marriage, it cannot be validated by 
private renewal of consent, but must be contracted over again in 
the presence of an authorized priest and witnesses. If the priest 
meets with a case where there is great difficulty to get the parties 
to contract the marriage over again, he can apply to the bishop for a 
sanatio in radice, of which we will speak presently. 


VALIDATION OF A MARRIAGE BY SANATIO IN RADICE 


The sanatio in radice is the validation of a marriage that implies, 
besides a dispensation from (or the cessation of) an impediment, 
a dispensation from the law of renewing the consent, and has also, 
by fiction of law, a retroactive force, which gives it the same canoni- 
cal effects as though the marriage had been valid from the beginning. 
The validation of the marriage is effected at the moment when the 
sanatio is granted, but its retroactive effect reaches back to the 
beginning of the marriage, unless it is expressly stated otherwise 
in the concession of the favor. The dispensation from the law of 
renewing the consent can be given even if one or both of the 
parties to the invalid. marriage have no knowledge of the granting 
of the sanatio (Canon 1138). 

The Church can dispense with her laws and accept the natural 
marriage consent of the parties, but that consent must be there at 
the time when the sanatio is granted, otherwise the sanatio is not 
valid. If the parties are already estranged, and one has perhaps 
begun divorce proceedings, the priest should not ask for a sanatio 
of such a marriage. The Church cannot supply the consent; where- 
fore, if that consent has been revoked by the parties, or by one of 
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them, no sanatio can be given. The consent once given is by law 
supposed to persevere until it is certain that it has been revoked 
(cf. Canon 1093). 


WHat MarriaGes Can BE VALIDATED BY THE SANATIO IN 
RADICE 


Every marriage contracted with the consent of both parties which 
would naturally suffice, but which consent is juridically ineffective 
on account of a diriment impediment of ecclesiastical law, or for 
lack of the prescribed form of marriage, can be validated by the 
sanatio in radice, provided the consent perseveres. 

Marriage contracted under an impediment of the natural or the 
Divine law is not validated by the Church by means of the sanatio 
in radice, though the impediment should have ceased afterwards, 
not even from the moment of the cessation of such an impediment 
(Canon 1139). 

The Code does not specify which impediments are of purely 
ecclesiastical law, and which are of the natural or Divine law. It 
only states in Canon 1038 that the Supreme Authority alone has 
the right to declare authentically what are impediments of the Divine 
law. In the case of some impediments, there is no doubt that they 
are of the Divine law or the natural law—for instance, the impedi- 
ment of an existing valid marriage bond, insanity, and some cases 
of impotency. 

The law states that no sanatio in radice is granted for marriages 
rendered invalid by reason of an impediment of the Divine or the 
natural law. That is evident, for the Church cannot validate such 
a marriage, at least in those cases where it is certain that the Divine 
or the natural law renders such a marriage invalid. Furthermore, 
the law states that the Church does not grant a sanatio for such 
marriages, even after the impediment of the Divine or the natural 
law has ceased. She certainly could grant the sanatio from the 
moment that the impediment ceased, but she declares that she does 
not want to validate such marriages by a sanatio. Thus, if the priest 
finds that persons have remarried while one or both parties were 
already validly married to another or others (which may easily 
happen because of the frequency of divorces granted by the state), 
the priest cannot apply for a sanatio in radice of such a marriage 
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though he has proof that the other party has since died and that 
the two living together are now free to contract a valid marriage. 
That marriage can be validated only by consent given in presence 


of an authorized priest and witnesses. 

If there is lack of matrimonial consent at the present time on the 
part of even one of the parties, no sanatio in radice can be granted 
for the marriage, and it is immaterial whether the consent was 
lacking from the beginning, or whether it existed in the beginning 
but was afterwards revoked. If there was no matrimonial consent 
in the beginning, but that consent was given afterwards, the sanatio 
can be granted from the moment of the giving of the consent 
(Canon 1140). 

As we saw before, the Church cannot grant the sanatio in radice 
if no mutual matrimonial consent exists at the moment when the 
sanatio is sought, for the Code states plainly in Canon 1081 that the 
matrimonial consent cannot be supplied by any human power. 


Wuo Has Power To GRANT THE SANATIO IN RADICE 


The sanatio in radice can be granted by the Apostolic See alone 
(Canon 1141). 

This rule is a natural conclusion from the preceding laws on 
marriage. Since the sanatio necessitates the dispensation from 
the required legal form of marriage, and perhaps from other imped- 
iments of the common law, no authority inferior to the Holy See 
can dispense with the common law of the Church. The Supreme 
Head of the Church may, of course, delegate power to others to 
grant the sanatio. 

In the faculties now granted to the bishops of the United States 
on their individual application, the Holy Office gives them power 
to grant the sanatio in radice for marriages contracted outside the 
Church (before a civil magistrate or a non-Catholic minister), in 
which one party is a Catholic and the other a non-Catholic, bap- 
tized or unbaptized. He may grant the sanatio in cases where the 
consent cannot be renewed in the prescribed canonical form, if the 
non-Catholic cannot be reminded of the invalidity of the marriage 
without danger of serious harm or inconvenience to the Catholic 
party, or if the non-Catholic party cannot in any way be induced to 
contract the marriage before an authorized Catholic priest and wit- 
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nesses or to make the prescribed promises. The Ordinary can make 
use of the faculty only when there is no other impediment of mar- 
riage, unless he has the faculty to dispense from such other 
impediments. 

The S. Congregation of the Sacraments also grants faculties to 
our bishops to grant the sanatio in radice for marriages rendered 
invalid by an impediment of minor degree. (These impediments 
are enumerated in Canon 1042.) They may make use of this faculty 
if it would cause great inconvenience to require the renewal of con- 
sent from the party ignorant of the impediment, provided the con- 
sent perseveres and that there is no danger of a civil divorce. In 
both faculties the sacred Congregations insist on recording the 
granting of the sanatio and the execution of the favor so that proof 
may be had of the validity of the marriage for the external forum. 








SOME THOUGHTS ON PASTORAL KINDNESS 
By W. W. WHALEN 


Say all the good words we will about the duties of our priest- 
hood, let us admit our work tends to make us hard. Like poor old 
King Lear, we consider the voice “ever soft, gentle and low,” as 
“an excellent thing in woman’—but not in a priest. We meditate 
too much on St. Ambrose, and not enough on the Blessed Curé of 
Ars. We love the pomp and pageant and soldierly attitude of the 
Bishop of Milan. No wonder! 

But, to my way of thinking, the picture of the modest little 
French Curé—the dusty, down-at-the-heels, ever-smiling Jean- 
Baptiste Vianney—might well decorate the wall of the pastor’s sanc- 
tum. Curé Jean wasn’t much of a soldier—he was called a deserter 
from the French army—but he won the greatest victory any man 
can hope for. He conquered his humanity, and shall remain for all 
time a monument of humility. 

We can judge what sort of voice Ambrose owned. When he 
thundered from the Sinai of his pulpit, it must have almost moved 
the sculptured saints on their cathedral pedestals. No stretch of 
imagination will let us hear the great little Jean raising his shrill 
tenor above a conversational tone. His was the still small voice, 
like that of conscience—a voice that was not so much heard as felt. 
Ambrose spoke in the tones of One who ordered thieves from the 
desecrated temple, and blighted the barren fig-tree. Jean took as his 
text the Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are the meek.” 

I’ve been a country Jean (no, I didn’t write Dean!) for eight 
years, and I pity my poor city confréres. We country pastors are 
the penniless millionaires of the priesthood. Isn’t contentment 
wealth? And aren’t all the plutocrats moving into the wilderness? 
The automobile has reversed things. In one large diocese, all the 
curates are sighing for a change to the truly rural, great open 
spaces. There’s a reason. The Ordinary will permit only city pas- 
tors, but not curates, to own motor cars. The country workers 
must drive automobiles, which are cheaper and faster than even Zev. 

But comparing Ambrose and Jean, the “Imitation of Christ” 
says: ‘We ask whether he be strong, rich, beautiful, talented, a 
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good writer, a good singer, or a good workman; but how poor he 
is in spirit, how patient and meek, how devout and internal, is what 
few speak of.” The wind, which, like some scribes, bloweth where 
it listeth, has shuffled the leaves of my “Imitation,” and I read: 
“Do not inquire concerning the merits of the saints, which of them 
is more holy than the other, or which greater . . . rather dis- 
pleaseth the saints.” 

But am I verging on Modernism when I say that today Ambrose 
would appeal more to the priest, while Jean Vianney would win the 
people? Oh, we have enough eloquence—perhaps too much of a 
sort! Have we enough gentle kindness in our ranks? Take our 
funerals and cemetery and burial laws. I didn’t make the laws, and 
God forbid I should try to break them! But so much is left to the 
pastor’s discretion. I believe Lazarus, whose grave our blessed 
Lord watered with His tears, is canonized. But the Naim widow’s 
son isn’t. Yet Christ did as much for the boy as He did for the 
man. 

Weare living in an irreligious age. Sometimes I wonder whether 
the Jews were any harder of heart and stiffer of neck than many 
of our modern Catholics. Since the mountain won’t skip like a 
ram over to Mohammed, perhaps Mohammed had better gird up his 
trailing pride, and like a lamb quietly traipse over to the mountain. 
Behold a funeral! We have lying before us, helpless and mute, 
the body of one whose divine judgment is over. In the pews we 
have almost equally helpless and mute (till they get outside!) cold- 
blooded Christians who pass themselves off as Catholics. The 
temptation to the priest is strong. Here’s lus great chance. Why 
not cut loose, and play the American Indian—roast the dead one, 
scalp and torture the living; “show ’em a thing or two’? 

What good will it do, for what good has such eloquence ever 
done? It’s the easiest sermon in the world to preach. It’s the 
wrong time, dear priest, the very wrong time; not to add, it’s the 
wrong thing too. And mayhap His Lordship will get an anony- 
mous letter, written from under a somber crepe veil, with thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn! 

Every priest has sorrowed over whole families lost to the Church, 
because of such ill-timed zeal and tactless oratory. Such a tour de 
force is far more gratifying to the priest than to the people, even 
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to those whom it doesn’t concern. Now I’m coming to the ticklish, 
delicate part of my subject. I’m nervous about it, I honestly con- 
fess. I may say too much or too little. What shall a priest do 
with the body of one who’s been careless, and died without benefit 
of clergy—cut off at a moment’s notice before he could ask for the 
Last Rites? In my own poor experience, I’ve found every case 
different, and right or wrong, I’ve tried to stretch a point wherever 
I could. I may have made mistakes, but I’d rather err on the side 
of mercy than rigor. I often repeat Father Faber’s words: “I 
think with the thought of the Precious Blood. I can better face 
my sins at the Last Judgment than my unkindness.” 

Catholics have a horror of the “dark corner” in the cemetery. 
It’s a pity that faith is so cold that we must have such a burial 
section. Those are terrible words of Jeremias (xxii. 19): “He 
shall be buried with the burial of an ass, rotten and cast forth with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem.’ Death always brings a bitter sorrow, 
and how that cross is aggravated when the careless father—say— 
is separated from the good old mother in the cemetery! After such 
a funeral, I’ve known weak-kneed Catholic children to leave the 
Church forever. And then the loss of the grandchildren! 

I heard of one negligent father killed instantly. The priest re- 
fused to bury him from the church, though the body was placed in 
consecrated ground. The mother, who was a convert, promptly fell 
away, dragging a large family of children with her. All had been 
baptized Catholics; some had received their first Communion. 
When the children were grown to man’s estate, the mother made a 
“pious” end, and was buried with a Mass. Not one child in the 
pews bent a knee. One of the daughters had been divorced and 
was re-married. Was the priest right or wrong? I myself don’t 
know. I’m talking about the loss of the family. 

Another old Italian father, who took the practice of his religion 
lightly, sent for the priest. When the pastor arrived, the patient 
was unconscious. He was given absolution and Extreme Unction. 
But the severe priest refused a church funeral or even Christian 
burial. The obsequies were conducted at a Lutheran church, and 


all the children now attend there. I think that priest was wrong. 
We all know how eager our Protestant “friends” are to snatch up 
fallen away Catholics, living or dead. And anybody who under- 
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stands the Italian character and temperament must realize how 
strong are the ties of blood in that race. I’ve never met an Italian 
son who permitted his father to go to the poorhouse. I wish I 
could say as much for Americans. And almost any priest could 
understand that those mourning children would imitate Ruth, and 
wherever their father’s beloved body went, thither would they 
follow. 

Lies have been told time and time again to win the Requiem 
Mass and consecrated ground for the slackers, and the lies have 
often been successful. No priest is bold enough to claim that every 
soul of every body that lies in holy:ground is saved. I knew of one 
woman buried with a Mass who died in the very act of murder, 
herself an accidental suicide. Crueler than Medea, the Christian 
mother killed the unbaptized babe slumbering trustfully near her 
heart. The physician lied to the priest to save the family, who re- 
warded the practitioner with a monetary consideration. But the 
simple laity knew the truth, when the priest did not, and they 
wondered. 

Various men have various ways of dealing with their flocks 
We all should try to find the very best way. The style of sermon 
has changed. Pious books are differently written. Furniss’ Tracts, 
that terrible “classic,” may have done good. It has also done harm. 
I knew one highly nervous girl who re-read and pondered on that 
book till she could hardly talk of anything else. She’s now a hope- 
less patient in a lunatic asylum. 

I know a pastor who handles the funerals of the careless ones 
admirably. He has warned his congregation that he himself will 
not bury anybody who doesn’t do the right thing by the Church. 
Wherever possible, he gives the Mass and the Christian burial, but 
he, not having a curate of his own, imports a young priest from 
another parish to conduct the obsequies. 

It’s a blow to the vanity of curates, and in my day it hurt me 
sorely, to find that after all, no matter how popular the young man 
may be—no matter how pretty and fine he is, be his voice ever so 
charming—the laity want their pastor for their funerals. He’s the 
man of that hour. Behind their pastor, they see the mighty au- 
thority of Rome, the changeless. A curate is a ship that passes, 
and the place that has known his zeal shall know him no more. 
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But the pastor is the steady old pier to which the laity fasten the bark 
of their soul. 

This pastor gives to the careless dead all the honors the Church 
permits, but he gives not himself. The congregation understands 
that in his heart of hearts he yearns to bury his own, but ’tis better 
that the careless should thus suffer as a warning lest faith grow too 
cold. The slight is felt, but the golden silence of the pastor speaks 
louder than words. 

There are many dangers in the priesthood, which if they were 
written out fully, the world itself, I think, would not be able to 
contain the books that should be written. If the priests knew every 
inch of that holy, dangerous ground, some doubtless not only would 
not have shed, as they did, the worldly shoes from off their feet, 
but most likely would have stopped short, whispering to themselves, 
like Francis of Assisi: ‘Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.” 

Among the priestly dangers, looming out horrid and grim, is our 
office of judge with its attendant severity. How far can gentleness 
go without degenerating into weakness? To what extent should 
we enforce the law without becoming tyrants? We stand between 
the soul and her Judge. We are mediators, the echo in a bleak old 
world of the one great Mediator. Every Catholic, in or outside 
Holy Orders, shudders at the Gospels of the Last Sunday after 
Pentecost and the First of Advent. The General Judgment! To 
separate the sheep from the goats—what an office! 

O God, who hast given such power to men, guide us, every one! 
Let divinity and humanity mingle in our dealings with our people! 
Help us to keep self in the background, and bring Thee to the fore! 
Reveal unto us Thy will in secret, searching prayer! That mercy 
which we ask of Thee, let us to others show! Too often we have 
loved to choose and see our path, and despite fears, pride ruled our 
will. Keep Thou our feet. We do not ask to see the distant scene; 
one step enough for us. Lead, kindly Light! 











THE DIVINE OFFICE 
V. Matins—The Nocturns 
By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAST ABBEY 


Matins consist of psalms and lessons, interspersed with antiphons 
and responsories. At first there was great divergence in the prac- 
tice of the various churches and countries with regard to the number 
of psalms that were to be recited during the Night Office. Cassian 
informs us that there was much rivalry between the various com- 
munities of Monks who peopled the desert of Egypt, some of them 
reciting as many as sixty psalms in a single night. Now it happened 
one night that, as the Fathers were assembled in church for the 
celebration of the Divine Offices, an angel stood suddenly in their 
midst, taking part in the singing of the psalms, as if he were one 
of their number. However, when the twelfth psalm had been sung, 
the heavenly chorister vanished, thereby giving them to understand 
that the number twelve should not be exceeded in the nocturnal 
psalmody. 


In the West, St. Benedict prescribes this very number for all the 
days of the year—both Sundays and festivals and ferial days. The 
Second Council of Tours (A.D. 567) ordains the recitation of a 
similar number of psalms. Amalarius was not slow to see a mysti- 
cal significance in this number: Nos cantemus in Officio nocturnal 
totidem psalmos, quot horae sunt in nocte aequinoctiali, ad inter- 
cedendum pro offensis populorum quae in nocte operantur (De ord. 
antiph. III). The Monastic Breviary retains twelve psalms to this 
day, but the revision of Pius V has discreetly lightened the burden 
which used to weigh far too heavily upon the shoulders of the 
secular clergy. The Roman Breviary uniformly prescribes nine 
psalms for Matins. 

Each psalm ends with the lesser doxology. Already in the fifth 
century Cassian affirms that the Gloria was said at the end of each 
psalm, throughout the Western Church. St. Benedict prescribed 
its recitation for his Monks. It has long been asserted that St. 
Jerome had appealed to Pope St. Damascus, asking him to introduce 
the addition of the Gloria to the psalms by a display of his supreme 
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authority; however, the letter attributed to the holy Doctor is 
apocryphal. None the less, how true are the remarks of Fr. Faber 
in connection with the Gloria Patri, when he says: “O what glory 
cannot one man get for our dearest Lord, if he only lays himself 
out to do it! St. Jerome, while he lived in the East, often heard 
the Oriental Monks intoning their doxology: Gloria Patn 
It took with him, and he asked Pope Damasus to establish it in the 
Western Church. . . . Who can count the millions of times 
that doxology has been used in the West with loving and devout 
intention? Look how often it comes in the Divine Office. Now, 
every time St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi said it, she accompanied it 
by a mental offering of herself to the most holy Trinity, and bowed 
her head, as it were, to the block to be martyred for the faith. 
Whenever St. Alphonso, in his old age, heard of some good news 
for the glory of God or the welfare of Holy Church, he cried out 
with heartfelt emotion: Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritus Sancto. 
Great things are told us of the devotion of St. Paul of the Cross to 
this doxology. . . . The lives of the Saints furnish us with 
many other devotions of heroic love, which have been connected 
with this doxology. Yet, if St. Jerome had not one day asked Pope 
Damasus to introduce it into the Western Church, all this glory 
would have been lost to God. When men do anything for God 
they never know where it will end, nor what amount of 
work it will do for Him” (“All for Jesus,” Ch. VII. 6). 

Even if St. Jerome were not the prime mover in this matter, what 
Fr, Faber says of him applies of course just as truly to him, who- 
ever he may have been, who first introduced this precious custom. 
A devout recital of the Gloria enables us to expiate whatever cold- 
ness or divagation of mind may have crept into our psalmody. 


THE LeEssons 


The psalmody is interrupted by three different sets of readings 
taken from the Bible, the sermons of the Fathers and their homilies 
upon the Gospels. On Saints’ days the readings, or lessons of the 
second Nocturn, give some account of the life of the Saint whose 
feast is kept. The reading of the Scriptures, and the homilies of 
the Fathers, are among the elements of the Divine Office introduced 
by St. Benedict, in the opening years of the sixth century. But it 
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by no means follows that he was the first to make such provision. 
In fact, in Canon 17 of a Council held at Laodicea in the second 
half of the fourth century, we read that it is not right that in the 
gatherings of the faithful the psalmody should proceed uninterrupt- 
edly: on the contrary, at stated intervals, there should be reading: 
im conventu fidelium nequaquam psalmos continuare conveniat, sed 
per intervallum . . . recenseri debeant lectiones. 

Even previous to that time, St. Justin, who died in 163, tells us 
that it was even then customary to read the memoirs of the Apostles 
(obviously their accounts of our Lord’s life and death, and their own 
epistles) and the writings of the Prophets, as far as time permitted. 
When the reader had finished, he who presided gave some advice 
and exhorted the assistants to practise so excellent a doctrine 
(Apolog., I. 67). No doubt Justin here refers to what took place 
at the celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. But the text is in- 
teresting as going far to prove the contention of Dom Cabrol that 
the Divine Office, or Matins and Lauds, and the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens appear to have been framed the one on the other, that is, 
Matins are simply a development of the Ante-Mass, which consisted 
of prayer, psalms, reading and a homily. In the third century 
Tertullian informs us, that to the lessons read in the African 
churches, the Church of Rome adds readings from the Law and the 
Prophets. | 

Up to the fourteenth century the lessons from the Scriptures were 
not yet divided into clearly defined and comparatively short extracts, 
but the reading was a lectio continua—that is, once a book of the 
Bible was begun, it was read right through, not, indeed, in one 
night, but within a fixed period. Before beginning his reading the 
lector asked a blessing from the president of the assembly. When 
the latter judged that enough had been read, he stopped the reader 
by saying : Tu autem!—desine or cessa being surmised. The reader 
then said: Domine miserere nobis, and the whole choir answered Deo 
Gratias. The chronicler of Charlemagne tells us that in the imperial 
chapel the Emperor, who loved to assist at the Office, both by day 
and by night, gave himself the signal to stop the reader, by a knock 
with a stick, aut sono gutturis! He also, there and then, designated 
with his finger those who were to read—hence it came to pass that 
everyone prepared himself most carefully, as not knowing whether 
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he was to read or not, and all were afraid of incurring the imperial 
displeasure (De fastis Caroli Magni 1. i. 7, cf. Migne, P. L., XCV. 
1376). 

A Council held at Carthage, in the fourth century, permitted the 
reading of the Acts of the Martyrs on the anniversary of their 
death. A decree to the same effect was made by Pope Gelasius. The 
sermons and homilies of the Fathers were also first read about that 
time—even those of living men, as may be gathered from a letter of 
St. Gregory the Great to John, a sub-deacon of Ravenna. The 
Pope complains that his commentaries on Job were being read dur- 
ing the night watches, by order of “my most Reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Marianus.”” Gregory has heard of it with displeasure 
(non grate suscepti), because that work of his would be rather a hin- 
drance than a help to the uneducated—rudibus auditoribus. He is, 
however, willing that his writings should be read in public, but let 
it be his commentaries on the psalms, which will better profit those 
living in the world—quae mentes saecularium ad bonos mores prae- 
cipue informant (Greg. Magn. Ep., 22). 

The custom of sitting down during the reading of the lessons is 
already sanctioned by St. Benedict—sedentibus omnibus in scamnis, 
legantur vicissim a fratribus in codice super analogium tres lectiones 
(Reg. IX). From this passage we gather that the lessons were not 
all read by one reader, but that the brethren took it in turns to read. 
The reader stood in the middle of the assembly, or in front of it, at 
a desk, or ambo, so that he could be readily seen and heard. This 
was done out of reverence for the word of God, but also as a neces- 
sary precaution, for the Monks and clergy were not each provided 
with a book, as we are in these fortunate days. Hence special atten- 
tion and silence were required from the listeners, and clear and dis- 
tinct enunciation from the reader. The advice given by the Bishop 
at the ordination of a lector is not purposeless, but was, and still is, 
a most salutary recommendation: Studete verba Dei, videlicet lec- 
tiones sacras, distincte et aperte, ad intelligentiam et aedificationem 
fidelium . . . proferre . . . ideoque dum legitis, in alto 
loco Ecclesiae stetis, ut ab omnibus audiamini et videamini. 

The lessons from the books of the Old and the New Testament 
are selected, not so much according to the order which they occupy 
in the Canon of the Scriptures, as according to their character and 
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their appropriateness to the liturgical season. Thus during Advent 
we read of the prophet Isaias, the great inspired seer who foretells 
with most detail and explicitness the glories of the Messianic King- 
dom. In Passion-tide, on the other hand, we read Jeremias, who 
foreshadows in his own person the sufferings and persecutions of 
which the Redeemer is to be the object on the part of the Jews, 
whilst he, at the same time, foretells the grievous punishment where- 
by the Synagogue was so soon to expiate the crime by which 
she rejected and crucified the Son of God. It would, however, re- 
quire many a far-fetched explanation were we to endeavor to assign 
a precise motive for the choice of each separate book or lesson. On 
the whole, as far as those lessons are concerned, which are read per 
annum, the words of Durandus are true: Praecedunt libri exem- 
plares (Kings) ; sequuntur doctrinales (Sapiential books) ; redeunt 
alit exemplares (Tobias, Judith, etc.) ; tunc alii doctrinales (Eze- 
chiel, Daniel, Minor Prophets). 

The lessons are chosen by Holy Church with a view both to our 
instruction and edification. We should look upon them, not as upon 
so many lines to be got through as fast as possible, but as our daily 
spiritual reading. Spiritual reading is not less necessary than 
prayer. When we pray we speak to God—in holy reading God 
speaks to us. But we must give the voice of God a chance to make 
itself heard: “The Lord is not inthe wind . . . the Lord is 
not in the earthquake” (III. Kings xix. 11, 12). 

The Scriptures are God’s word—“‘living and effectual and more 
piercing than any two-edged sword . . . a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart” (Heb. xv. 12). A busy priest 
often pleads his many occupations as an excuse for his neglect of 
spiritual reading. There are few priests whose time is so taken up 
as not to enable them to find a brief quarter of an hour, in which 
to refresh their jaded spirits by the reading of a good book. We 
would even go so far as to say that no priest has a right to be so 
busy, or to throw himself so completely into external activities, as 
to be robbed of the means of his own personal sanctification. The 
busier we are in the sacred ministry, the more urgent is it that we 
endeavor to become Saints. This ideal can only become a reality if 
we remain faithful to the practices that lead to sanctity. But if we 
are at times compelled to forego a set spiritual reading, let us ponder 
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on what we have read in the pages of our Breviary. Its lessons will 
thus become food for our souls, providing ever new and absorbing 
subjects for our daily meditation, and thus directly contributing to 
the effectiveness and holy unction of our preaching. 

In order to get the full benefit of the Breviary lessons, we should 
not be content with a hasty perusal, or even with some brief reflec- 
tion upon the message they contain. On the contrary, we should 
look up their context in our Bible. Only then can the full force of 
the sacred text be borne in upon us, when we have taken trouble 
and have discovered the time, or.circumstances, of the events re- 
lated, or the motives which inspired the writing of the book, or 
Apostolic letter, if it is question of a doctrinal or hortatory passage 
of the sacred volume. 

Matins conclude with the hymn so long attributed to St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine, though it is now certain that its composition is 
of a subsequent date. The legend has it that when St. Augustine 
rose from the baptismal font into which the hand of St. Ambrose 
had plunged him, the holy Bishop of Milan, in his joy at so noble 
an acquisition to Holy Church, exclaimed: Te Deum laudamus; 
whereupon the neophyte immediately responded: Te Dominum con- 
fitemur. And so these two holy men continued, vying with one 
another in their praise of the goodness and Majesty of God. 

St. Benedict prescribes the recitation, or singing, of the Te Deum, 
but is careful not to call it Ambrosian. He merely calls it a hymn: 
incipiat Abbas hymnum Te Dewm laudamus (Reg. X1). This is 
remarkable because, as we have seen, for St. Benedict a hymn is 
invariably an Ambrosian. But there can be no doubt about the 
venerable antiquity of this sublime canticle which supplies the most 
perfect expression for our sentiments of adoration, praise, love and 
thanksgiving. Although some parts of the Te Deum have been 
borrowed from Greek Liturgies, it is certainly of Western origin 
and was from the first composed in Latin. In any case, those critics 
who contend that the hymn was originally composed in Greek have 
been unable to discover any Greek original (cf. Dom Cabrol, Liturg. 
Prayer, p. 106). 

In the Monastic Breviary the full text of the day’s Gospel is read 
after the Te Deum, of which only the opening sentences are read in 
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the Roman Breviary, before the Homily. It is perhaps matter for 
regret that the Gospel should have dropped out of the secular Bre- 
viary. There can be little doubt that it was generally read in earlier 
centuries. 


(To be continued) 











CASUS MORALIS 
By E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


I. The Jubilee Confession 


John, parish priest, having explained to his flock the conditions 
on which the Jubilee Indulgence may be gained by certain privileged 
classes during 1925, answers a number of questions concerning it. 
He tells Mary, who is not conscious of grave sin, that there is no 
obligation for her to go to confession; he assures Peter, a weekly 
penitent, that there is no need to make another confession, and gives 
the same advice to James, a “hardy annual,” on the occasion of his 
Easter Confession; he warns William, after his Jubilee confession, 
that he is strictly bound to confess again if he falls into mortal sin 
before he has fulfilled the conditions imposed for gaining the Indul- 
gence; he tells his assistant clergy that they can use their privileged 
faculties as often as they please, provided only that absolution is 
given with a view to gaining the Jubilee. 


Questions: 1. On what grounds is confession necessary for 
gaining the Indulgence? 
2. How often may privileged faculties be used? 


Answers: 1. Confession is essential for gaining the Jubilee, 
directly as one of the conditions imposed by the Church, indirectly 
as the normal method of regaining a state of Grace. (a) As one of 
the conditions for gaining the Indulgence it is absolutely necessary 
and cannot be dispensed (Acta, 1924, p. 313, XII) ; it must be made 
specially with the intention of benefiting by the Jubilee, so that the 
Easter Confession which is obligatory from another law will not 
suffice; the advice given to James was, therefore, wrong (Can. 932. 
Lehmkuhl II, §549, and authors interpreting Benedict XIV “Inter 
Preteritos’). It is equally necessary, even if a penitent has only 
venial sins (Ferreres, Theol. Moral., II, $816), though, to be quite 
accurate, since confession and not absolution is imposed, a confessor 
might withhold absolution (e.g., in the case of young children). 
From Can..931, §3, the Jubilee Indulgence is excepted from the gen- 
eral law by which a fortnightly confession suffices for gaining all 
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indulgences during the period; nevertheless, there is no reason why 
one of these fortnightly confessions should not be made with the 
intention of fulfilling the Jubilee condition, nor would the other in- 
dulgences be affected thereby. The Canon speaks of those who are 
accustomed (solent) to confess every fortnight; the application of 
one of them to the Jubilee does not break off the custom (Coll. Brug. 
V, p. 527). The advice, if given to Peter in this sense, is correct, 
but that given to Mary is wrong. (b) For gaining any Indulgence 
a state of grace is absolutely necessary, since it is a remission not of 
guilt, but of punishment after the guilt has been forgiven. There- 
fore, since an Indulgence like that of the Jubilee depends on several 
conditions being observed, one must be in a state of grace at least 
while the last condition is being observed (Can. 925, §1). Ifa per- 
son has fulfilled all the conditions, except the reception of Holy 
Communion, confession must be repeated from the ordinary law of 
Can. 856; apart from this circumstance, Confession, though advis- 
able, is not absolutely necessary but only relatively, i.e., on the sup- 
position that the person concerned is unable to make an act of per- 
fect contrition. The papal instructions for this year modify the 
severer doctrine of authors who have followed Benedict XIV in 
requiring the confession to be repeated (Acta, 1924, p. 341, XIII). 
The warning given to William was too severe. 

2. The indulgence in Rome may be gained “toties quoties,” out- 
side Rome during 1925 only twice. But the privileged faculties over 
a reserved case may only once be used for the benefit of the same 
person (Acta, ibid., 314, XV, and 343, XVII). The authors gener- 
ally concede the use of the faculty more than once in the unusual 
case where the penitent has again incurred a reserved censure before 
he has gained the Indulgence. The privileges may be used only in 
favor of a person who intends to gain the Jubilee, but the absolution 
granted is valid even though the other conditions are not fulfilled 
and the Indulgence not gained (Acta, ibid., p. 343, XVIII). In this 
sense John’s advice to his assistants was correct. 


II. Children and the Jubilee Indulgence 
John, a convent chaplain, is anxious that all the children in the 
convent should use their privilege to gain the Indulgence. Under 
his direction, Peter, a small boy of seven, and Mary, a day scholar, 
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fulfil the conditions with the rest. Cecilia, who has made her First 
Confession but not her First Communion, he dispenses from the 
latter condition, remembering that he had this faculty in the Jubilee 
of 1913. A few weeks previously he had admitted Margaret to 
First Communion, but she had not made her confession as he con- 
sidered her incapable of sin at the age of six and a half; he now 
dispensed her from the obligation of confession as a Jubilee 
condition. 

Questions: i. Which children are privileged to gain the Jubilee 
Indulgence during 1925? 

ii. Is there any difference of age for First Confession and First 
Communion ? 

iii. Has the Jubilee confessor faculties for dispensing either of 
these conditions ? 

i. Under the class of “religious women” the papal documents in- 
clude all their girl scholars and dependents who live in. Boys are 
not included, nor are “extern” scholars, or so-called day pupils 
(Acta, 1924, p. 317). The privilege is extended to include all girl 
scholars living in educational establishments, even though they are 
not under the care of religious women. By the ordinary interpreta- 
tion of authors the privilege holds even though they are absent from 
the school three months in the year (cf. S. Pen. June 9, 1900; Col. 
Brug. V, 328, 446). Neither Peter nor Mary are competent to gain 
the Indulgence. 

ii. The ages of discretion for both sacraments coincide. Although 
Holy Communion might occasionally be delayed a few weeks on the 
ground of insufficient knowledge, and although the practice of accus- 
toming children to previous confession has many points to recom- 
mend it, nevertheless we should be obeying “Quam Singulari” of 
Pius X and all the official documents more closely if the period 
between the two sacraments is made as short as possible. Hence 
it occasioned considerable surprise and controversy, when the Papal 
Letters, proclaiming the “extraordinary” Jubilee in 1913, granted 
faculties to dispense children from the reception of Holy Com- 
munion (Acta, 1913, p. 89; Vermeersch, Periodica, VII, p. 111). 
It followed the precedent of Jubilees previous to “Quam Singulari” 
probably because it was felt that the reforms of Pius X had not yet 
been fully understood in some places. There is no similar faculty 
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in the present Jubilee. Cecilia's case points to the conclusion that 
John is not observing the wishes of the Church in the matter of 
First Communion. 

His attitude with regard to Margaret indicates a complete change 
in the point of view which “Quam Singulari” was concerned in dis- 
pelling. The view has been suggested in some quarters, that the 
distinction of ages may still have some force in the sense that a child 
may be bound by the law of Communion before he is bound by 
the law of confession; the law of Holy Communion binds abso- 
lutely, the law of confession relatively, 7.e., those who are conscious 
of mortal sin. The question resolves itself into an inquiry regarding 
the capability to commit mortal sin at such an early age, and it is 
an age-long controversy between Thomist and Suarezian whether a 
person capable of venial sin must also be capable of mortal sin (cf. 
Salmanticenses, Tr. XIII, disp. xx, Paris edition, VIII, p. 490; 
Gellé “La grace a dix ans’). Into the merits of this controversy we 
cannot enter; but whatever view we take of the speculative question, 
the legislation and the custom of the Church manifestly require Con- 
fession before Holy Communion; and a child is bound by the pre- 
cept exactly to the same extent as adults. “Maximam habet aucto- 
ritatem Ecclesiae consuetudo . . . unde magis standum est 
auctoritati Ecclesiae quam auctoritati vel Augustini, vel Hieronymi, 
vel cuiuscumque doctoris” (Summa, 2-2, 10,12). That the age for 
both sacraments coincide was the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
repeated by Pius X in “Quam Singulari,’ and a private reply of 
Cardinal Gasparri reprobates the custom of freeing children from 
the obligation of confession on the ground that they cannot commit 
mortal sin (cf. Vermeersch, Epitome Juris Canon. II, § 119). 
Moreover, from Can. 854, § 4, their confession is necessary at least 
indirectly in order that the confessor may form a judgment con- 
cerning their dispositions; it is also necessary in order to train them 
from their earliest years to understand that a state of grace is 
required before receiving Holy Communion. John’s attitude 
towards Margaret indicates that he is allowing theological specula- 
tion to lead him away from the common practice of the Church. 

iii. “Ab obligatione praescriptae confessionis . . . nullum 
ne exolvant. Ad S. Communionem quod attinet, nefas esto eiusmodi 
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praescriptum in alia pia opera commutare, nisi de aegrotis agatur 
qui ab ea suscipienda prorsus impediantur” (Acta, 1924, p. 313, 
XII and XIII). John therefore has no faculties to dispense the 
children from either of these sacraments. They do not gain the 
indulgence because not observing the conditions imposed. 























DEVOTIONAL STUDIES OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Holy Ghost—His Gifts and Fruits 


When St. Paul dwelt in the city of Athens and walked in its 
streets and squares, his spirit was stirred within him, because he 
saw the entire city given over to idolatry. So he began to argue 
with those who idled away their days in the agora or market place. 
At last they asked him to give an account of his new teaching in 
presence of the famous tribunal which held its sittings on the hill of 
Mars. When Paul stood before this intellectual élite of the city, 
he made use of something that had struck him in the course of his 
exploration, by way of introducing the ideas he wished to put before 
them: “Men of Athens, I perceive that you are very religious, for 
as I walked through your streets I saw an altar with this inscription : 
‘To an unknown God.’ Now this God, whom you worship without 
knowing, I come to make known to you.” 


In the life of many Christians there is also an unknown God, or 
at least a God whom they do not heed, to whom they give but scant 
attention, I mean, the adorable Person of the Holy Ghost. Some 
one has called the Holy Ghost “the Great Unknown.” Perhaps it 
would be truer to say “the Great Forgotten.” It seems indeed 
strange that there should be souls striving to lead holy lives, who 
yet do not realize that all our sufficiency is from the Holy Ghost. 
His very name implies that He is the Author of all sanctification. 
He is pre-eminently the Sanctifier. 


The three divine Persons are in all things equal. They are never 
parted from each other—where one works, the others cooperate. 
None the less we rightly attribute certain works to one Person rather 
than to the others. Thus, by this doctrine of attribution, as it is 
called, the creation of the world is attributed to the Father. Yet 
creation is the work of Power, devised by eternal Wisdom, and 
prompted by Love—that is, the three divine Persons cooperate in 
all the works of the Deity. The work of redemption is obviously 
the task of the second Person, but, as our Lord Himself explains, 
“my Father hath not left me alone,” but is always with me. 
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Sanctification is attributed to the third Person of the Holy 
Trinity and His name suggests such a mission. He is called Holy, 
not because He possesses a larger measure of holiness than either 
the Father or the Son, but because He represents, or expresses, in a 
peculiar manner that quality of the Godhead which we call holiness. 

The Holy Spirit is not holy in Himself, but by taking up His 
abode in the soul He communicates to it something of that divine 
sanctity which is God’s personal attribute. God alone is really holy 
—our holiness, the holiness of the angels, nay, that even of the 
Queen of Saints, is something created and finite, and added over and 
above the gifts of nature. 

We call the Holy Spirit by this name because of the manner in 
which He proceeds from the Father and the Son. St. John thus 
defines the nature of God: “God is love.” If one were allowed 
only one word in which to describe the being of God, the word Love, 
charitas, would be the most expressive. The wonderful thing that 
we know as love gives us some idea—but a very inadequate one 
—of what love is in God. God is Love itself, yet without the dis- 
turbance of passion, sentiment or emotion. And yet the feeling of 
love, the strongest, sweetest and noblest of all the emotions of our 
heart, is somehow found in God. It would not be right to say that 
God’s love is a cold thing, bright and serene, but with the crystal- 
line chill of ice. Love is always described in terms of fire. God is 
said to be a burning fire, a flame so fierce that mortal flesh would 
melt away in its presence. 

God is Love. He is an infinite Good, the sovereign Good, and 
therefore an infinite Love, because love is complacency, a delight in 
that which is good. God’s enjoyment of His own eternal Good is 
infinite and eternal—it is a living Person, just as God’s knowledge 
of Himself is a divine Person, the Son, or Word. The Holy Ghost 
is the joy which the Father and the Son find in each other’s per- 
fection. He is the eternal jubilee of the Adorable Trinity—the 
expression, the manifestation, if one may say so, of satisfaction, 
which the Father and the Son find in the possession and enjoyment 
of the divine Good. 

When He takes up His abode in us, the Holy Ghost irradiates 
our soul with light and warms our hearts with an answering glow. 
Through Him we take our delight, not in the things of sense, but 
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those of the spirit, for He weans our heart from things created and 
gives us a relish for those of God. 

The Holy Ghost works in us. He is not in our soul as a treasure 
enclosed in a casket; He is a living force, energizing whatever comes 
in contact with Him. As the sun fills the whole atmosphere with 
light and warmth, so does the Holy Ghost exert His beneficent influ- 
ence upon the happy soul in which He has taken up His abode. 
This activity He exercises through His Gifts. These Gifts are 
inseparable from sanctifying grace. They made the soul of the 
Incarnate Son of God an object of complacency for the Father. At 
the moment of His conception, our Lord’s soul was filled to the 
brim by the living waters of the Holy Spirit. “There shall come 
forth a rod out of the root of Jesse: and a flower shall rise out of 
his root. And the spirit of the Lord shall be upon him: the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, the 
spirit of knowledge and of godliness, and he shall be filled with the 
spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Is. xi, 1-3). 

Christ’s sanctity is the pattern of ours. We can only attain 
moral righteousness and spiritual perfection if we are transformed 
into a likeness of Him. Hence these same gifts are imparted to us 
in varying degrees of intensity. They are the tools with which the 
ever-active Spirit of God works in our soul. These gifts are not 
passing feelings, or unstable dispositions, but permanent habits, 
abiding in us as long as their source abides with us. The Holy 
Ghost is not a passing visitor to our soul, but its abiding guest 
“he shall abide with you, and shall be in you” (John xiv. 
17). Nor are the Gifts of.the Holy Ghost mere spiritual luxuries, 
or ornaments, which we could dispense with and yet keep our powers 
unimpaired. On the contrary, these are the tools with which the 
divine Artist fashions us into the likeness of the Son of God. By 
these Gifts man is rendered pliant in the hand of God: thus is he 
disposed to receive every impulse from on high. We might com- 
pare these precious Gifts to the wheels of a carriage. However 
much the horses may pull, the carriage will hardly move, or will do 
so but slowly, if it is without wheels, whereas otherwise it will move 
both easily and swiftly. So the soul, which possesses this super- 
natural endowment, experiences but little difficulty, even in such 
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undertakings as are beyond ordinary human aspiration and 
endeavor. 

Wisdom, according to St. Thomas, gives us such an insight into 
the things of God that we judge and examine all things according 
to God’s own standard. This gift is an anticipation of the bright- 
ness which will illumine the soul when the veil of mortality shall 
have been riven asunder, when “in thy light we shall see light’’ 
(Ps. xxxv). 

Understanding is an illumination of the intellect. It is not op- 
posed to faith, because it does not explain the mysteries of God, but 
shows the reasonableness of believing them. 

Counsel enables us to determine and choose the course which 
redounds most to the glory of God and our own salvation. 

Knowledge preserves us from error in our judgments, and helps 
us to discern between things that must be believed, and those that 
are to be rejected. 

Godliness prompts us to render to God the reverent love due to a 
father. 

Fortitude strengthens the will when obstacles must be overcome. 

The Fear of God springs, not from sheer terror, but from love. 
We fear God, not so much because He punishes sin, but because we 
love Him, and realize that He is the supreme Good, and the sole 
source of true happiness. 

With St. Gregory and St. Thomas we may say, briefly, that “each 
gift overcomes a distinct defect of human nature: wisdom is opposed 
to foolishness, understanding to dullness of mind; counsel to rash- 
ness; fortitude to timidity; knowledge to ignorance; godliness to 
hardness of heart, and the fear of God to pride.” 

Even as grace and charity are for time and eternity, so are the 
Gifts, for only thus is the soul made perfectly responsive to the 
inspirations of God. But what is Heaven, if not an utter conformity 
to, and union with, God? “When all things shall be subdued unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all” (1 
Cor. xv. 28). Then shall the sway of the Holy Ghost over our 
hearts be absolute and everlasting. Like the fabled harp, which 
sent forth melodious sounds when its strings were stirred by the 
breezes of the evening, our soul, under the breath of the Spirit, 
that breatheth where it listeth, shall break forth into an endless and 
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blissful song of praise, and love, unto Him from whom all good 
things do proceed. 

In his Epistle to the Galatians (v. 22, 23), St. Paul enumerates 
twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost: “The fruit of the Spirit is charity, 
joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, 
faith, modesty, continency, chastity.” 

These fruits are not new habits, differing from the Gifts or the 
infused virtues—they are acts of very great spiritual beauty, pro- 
duced under the sweet influence of the Holy Ghost, just as a tree 
yields its flowers and fruits under the genial influence of the light 
and warmth of the sun. They are called fruits of the Holy Ghost, 
inasmuch as, though they proceed from man, they are not the result 
of his natural powers and energies, but are directly due to the action 
of the Holy Spirit, who is, according to St. John, the seed from 
which springs all the good that is found in us: “Whosoever is 
born of God, committeth no sin: for his seed abideth in him, and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of God” (1 John iii. 8). 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The Status of French Catholicism 


To the Editor, THE HomiLetic AND PasTORAL REVIEW: 


’ 


The article entitled “Catholicity in France,” which appeared in your 
December issue, was thoroughly interesting to me, because the facts 
related coincided with my own views on the subject. Now had I not 
had personal knowledge of many of the incidents so fearlessly stated 
by “An American Observer,” the article doubtless would have been 
somewhat of a revelation to me, as it has been to several priests with 
whom I discussed the question. 

I must confess that my sojourn of nearly three years with the 
Canadian Army in France, passed principally in the war area of 
Northern France, was an “eye-opener” as regards the Catholicity of 
the people of the country, known as the “Eldest daughter of the 
Church.” 

Certainly, my observations, in one sense, were not as thorough as 
‘American Observer’s,” for there were many sections of the country 
I did not visit. And I am aware too of the fallacy of drawing uni- 
versal conclusions from an insufficient number of particular cases. 
Nevertheless, | am quite satisfied from what I have seen and heard, 
that France is no longer a Catholic country. 


It is true, too, that during the stress of war, conditions were not at 
all normal, but then one would think that those very war conditions 
would have accentuated the practical Catholicity of the people, so that 
observations on this subject taken during the war period may be ac- 
cepted as holding good during normal periods as well. 


A few days after my arrival in France, I distinctly remember mak- 
ing a note in my diary to the effect that in France, when one inquires 
for the location of the Church, both the inquirer and the one giving 
the required information know that “the Church” means the Catholic 
Church, A fact so different to conditions in our own country where 
there are so many sects who have churches that one must qualify this 
question by designating the particular church desired. Afterwards, I 
was soon to learn, however, that “the Church’s” teaching meant little 
or nothing in the lives of the vast majority of those whom I met. 

Living as one did for weeks at a stretch with the peasants or with 
the better class in chateaux (when not in the trenches), and away 
occasionally on leaves of absence to Paris, Lourdes or other points, 
one was afforded ample opportunities to observe the manners, customs, 
habits and modes of living in vogue amongst the people of different 
classes of society. 
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It is quite true that statues, crucifixes and wayside shrines enhanced 
conspicuous spots along country roads or in villages and towns; that 
sacred pictures, rosaries, and medals adorned the walls of the billets 
occupied by the troops; nevertheless, in conversations with the people 
one discovered that, for the most part, these beautiful symbols of 
exterior piety evoked little or no interior devotion in the people. 


Missing Mass without the slightest excuse was quite the rule of their 
lives, but a funeral service during the week invariably drew a large 
crowd to Mass. 


One of our Catholic chaplains, who happened to be stationed in a 
village, where the curé had joined the colors, was chanting a funeral 
service for a deceased civilian. The fact that so few civilians had 
assisted at Sunday Mass a few days previous, compared with the great 
gathering at the funeral struck this chaplain as rather inconsistent, and 
in his zeal he decided that a little sermon on the obligation of Sunday 
Mass would not be amiss. The sermon was delivered with force and 
clarity, but, would you believe that afterwards this chaplain was 
promptly told by many of the villagers—chief amongst them the old 
curé’s housekeeper—that his sermon was entirely uncalled for and out 
of place! Similar incidents occurred when some of our chaplains, who 
had a good command of the French language, endeavored to lend 


spiritual assistance to the civilians who were deprived of the ministra- 
tions of their own curé. 


Moreover, one did not have to live very long amongst the miners in 
the coal districts of Northern France to perceive that the spirit of 
socialism and anti-clericalism was rampant. In one of these small 
towns, where I was stationed uninterruptedly for two years, there was 
a convent in charge of the Sisters of Charity. The Superioress, a splen- 
did type of self-sacrificing womanhood, told me many sad experiences 
which came under her notice during her work for the miners—meeting 
not only a lack of faith but actually antipathy towards it. I gathered 
that the good Sisters were tolerated by the miners because of the mate- 
rial assistance they rendered to the needy and the sick. These nuns 
endeavored to reconcile the dying with God and to smooth the way 
for a visit from the curé. 

This curé’s sphere of activity—like that of so many others whom I 
met in France—consisted in circulating from the presbytery to his 
Church and back to the presbytery. In some places, the curé was loath 
to appear in the streets lest he be insulted by his parishioners! At one 
particular place on the border line between Belgium and France, I spent 
several days with a most enthusiastic and zealous priest—a Belgian 
—who waxed eloquent on the subject of Catholicity in France. This 
devoted man was convinced that conditions would not materially 
change until such time as a few leaders steeled their followers to a 
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resistance of the atheistic government’s unjust laws against Catholics 
to the point of death itself. “The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians,” he exclaimed, “and France now needs the blood of mar- 
tyrs to revive the faith of her people.” 

Shortly before meeting this priest I had encountered a French 
military chaplain on the field of battle. This good pére belonged to a 
religious order, and judging from the long row of decorations and 
ribbons pinned to his religious habit, he must have given heroic service 
to his country. In a short conversation I asked him if he intended 
to remain in France after the war with his order, or would they quietly 
submit to the unjust laws against them. The good pére with a shrug 
of his shoulders exclaimed: “But the law is there.” 

However, [I am glad to note in very recent press dispatches—such 
as the forceful and determined letter by a Jesuit to Premier Herriot 
—that a policy of determined resistance has been adopted and will 
be carried out. More power to them in this decision! 

I could recount at length many other personal experiences in which 
a great lack of virility in faith in France was only too evident, but I 
do not wish to take up too much of your valuable space. I soon learned 
to distinguish—the French made the distinction themselves—between 
a Catholic and a “practicing” Catholic. To meet a “practicing” Catho- 
lic amongst the laity I found to be as refreshing as it was rare. 

A large number of soldiers going to Holy Communion would be the 
wonder of the civilians and curé witnessing the pleasing spectacle. On 
one occasion where I administered Holy Communion to about 200 
soldiers in a convent chapel, the good old Mother Superior, with tears 
in her eyes, told me afterwards that never in all her life had she seen 
so many men receiving Holy Communion at one time. 

I do not think that my observations have been exaggerated. Nor do 
they differ from those of scores of chaplains with the army in France. 
My only idea in writing is to substantiate in part at least, what has 
been so truthfully related by an “American Observer.” 


W. L. Murray, 
Formerly Chaplain, 
Canadian Overseas Military Force. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
BAPTISM IN PrivATE Houses 


Question: In Tue Homeric AND Pastorat Review of October, 1924, under 
the title “Mistakes in Baptizing,” these three statements are made: (1) Private 
Baptism in case of necessity can be given in any place (Canon 771). (2) Outside 
of danger of death private Baptism should not be allowed by the Ordinary 
except in case of heretics who are baptized sub conditione in adult age (Canon 
759). (3) It is not permitted to give solemn Baptism in a private house unless 
it be a case of the children of royalty, or when the Ordinary for a just and 
reasonable cause in some special case allows it. Good reasons would be: dis- 
tance, poverty or disgrace of the parents, inclement weather, etc. (Canon 776). 

Now, according to the above, if a priest is obliged to administer Baptism in a 
private house on account of inclement weather, should he give private Baptism, 
or should he secure permission from the Bishop to give solemn Baptism? 


SACERDOS. 

Answer: From a comparison of the few Canons which deal 
with the place of Baptism, one would have to conclude that the law 
does not want solemn Baptism to be given in private houses. If one 
takes Canon 776, section 2, literally, the bishop cannot give a gen- 
eral permission applicable to all cases where there is great difficulty 
in bringing the infant to the church for Baptism; the Canon seems 
to demand permission in the individual cases, and the Code wants it 
given only in extraordinary cases. Canon 759 complicates matters 
still more by ruling that the bishop cannot allow the conferring of 
private Baptism, outside the case of danger of death, except in the 
conditional Baptism of converts. One would conclude, therefore, 
that when the bishop in some extraordinary case allows Baptism in 
a private house, such Baptism must be a solemn Baptism—that is, 
administered with all the ceremonies of the Roman Ritual. Private 
Baptism is permissible only in danger of death according to Canons 
755 and 759. The new faculties of our bishops contain nothing for 
Baptism. It is evident that, in a country like ours with many dis- 
tricts where the individual parishes cover an immense territory, 
infants have to be baptized at home in many instances unless the 
Baptism is to be delayed for weeks and months. As it is not prac- 
ticable to obtain permission in each individual case for conferring 
Baptism in private houses, it will be necessary to stretch the meaning 
of Canon 776, 2°—“si Ordinarius. . . . in casu aliquo extraordinario 
id concedendum censuerit”—to the extent that the Ordinary may 
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determine the cases and conditions as nearly as possible under which 
the pastor may baptize in private houses. 


There are two decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
January 23, 1914, and January 17, 1914, on the question of bap- 
tizing in private houses. The first one states that Baptism in dan- 
ger of death is to be given as directed by the Roman Ritual. The 
Ritual supposes that private Baptism is given, and that if the child 
survives the danger it is brought to Church for the supplying of 
the ceremonies. The decree of January 17 rules that if Baptism, 
outside the case of danger of death or urgent necessity, is with the 
permission of the bishop given in a private house, the priest is to 
use the form of solemn Baptism (cfr. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. VI, 
pp. 32 and 75). 


SENDING CHILDREN TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Question: Is it true that some bishops in the United States have made a rule 
to refuse the sacraments to parents who do not send their children to Catholic 
schools? If so, on what principle is their order founded? Can a priest refuse 
absolution to parents who do not send their children to Catholic schools, and why? 


MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: Our correspondent does not belong to the United 
States but to a far away country, hence he does not know that the 
three Plenary Councils of Baltimore have dealt with the question 
and have discussed it from every angle. There is no doubt that the 
Catholic parents’ most important duty towards their children is the 
religious training of the children. If they could impart that train- 
ing themselves adequately ; if they could keep the children from the 
danger of mixing with children who have no faith at all or wrong 
principles of faith, and if they could keep them from the dangers 
of the public schools which are supposed to be neutral in religion 
(which is bad enough, but often are both as to teachers and books 
antagonistic to the Catholic Church)—if that could be done, one 
might admit that the parents can give the children sufficient training 
without sending them to a Catholic school. 

In all the states of our Union we have school laws, and the 
parents must send the children to some school—either the public or 
government schools, or to a private school of required standing. 
Now, supposing that the parents were in a condition to give their 
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children the proper knowledge and training in religion, they still 
expose the children to a great deal of spiritual danger by sending 
them to the public schools. The whole long day the child lives in 


an atmosphere void of all religion, as it must be in our public schools 
if they are truly neutral. But there are dangers of a positive char- 
acter to which the faith of a child is exposed in these schools. The 
great Pope Leo XIII writing to the bishops of France, February 8, 


1884, says: “Ecclesia semper scholas quas appellant mixtas vel 
neutras aperte damnavit” (cfr. Decreta Concilii Baltim. Plen., III, 


n. 197). 

__A detailed Instruction of the Holy Office to the bishops of the 
United States, November 24, 1875, points out the grave obligation 
of Catholic parents to send their children to a Catholic school, if 
it is possible to do so. If there is no school near enough, or if for 
any other reason Catholic parents think themselves justified in send- 
ing their children to a public school, the Holy Office rules that the 
bishop of the diocese shall decide whether under the particular cir- 
cumstances the parents are doing right. 

Now, as to the refusal of absolution to parents who do not send 
their children to a Catholic school, there are many dioceses which 
have that law of which our correspondent speaks. Usually the dio- 
cesan statutes point out the cases in which the parents are not ex- 
pected to send the children to a Catholic school—for instance, a 
distance of several miles from their home to the nearest Catholic 
school, and other circumstances. If outside of these general ex- 
cuses some parents claim to have a special reason why they cannot 
send their children to a Catholic school, they must settle that matter 
with their own bishop. If without permission from the bishop, 
they take the law into their own hands, the priest is not to admit 
them to the Sacraments until they have settled that matter with 
the bishop. There is nothing wrong with this law, for, as we have 
seen, it is the teaching of the Church that the parents have a grave 
obligation to send their children to a Catholic school wherever this 
is possible, and the law of those dioceses is trying to enforce this 
obligation. 
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Excuses For Missinc Mass oN SUNDAY 


Question: 1. Is one allowed to miss Mass on Sundays once in a while just 
for the sake of going for a hike or a short trip? Is there not even a venial sin? 
How many times a year would it be allowed? 

2. Supposing a legal holiday falls during the week, would it be alright just the 
same to postpone the trip for Sunday? In a parish where there is Mass only on 
two out of four Sundays in a month, does one commit a mortal or a venial sin 
by going away on one of the Mass Sundays? 

3. If hiking, fishing, etc., be a sufficient reason to miss Mass “once in a 
while,” why is it not permissible to stay at home once in a while to rest or 
recreate at home? 

4. If necessary to leave on Saturday to get to the place of amusement, hunt- 
ing, fishing, etc., and return Sunday afternoon, may one go away Saturday 
though there is no chance to hear Mass on Sunday in the place to which one goes? 

What should the priest answer a layman to these questions? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: The questions here proposed have been discussed by 
many moralists, but, as happens frequently with moral obligations, 
no answer can be given with mathematical precision. If one asks 
me whether such or such a commandment or obligation does actu- 
ally bind him, I cannot answer him unless I know the circumstances 
under which he wants to know whether he is bound by the law. 
There are very few laws, human or Divine, which must be abso- 
lutely followed under all circumstances and which tolerate no excuse 
whatsoever. If one asks whether hiking or fishing is a sufficient 
excuse from the obligation to hear Mass on Sunday, every theo- 
logian will answer, in the abstract at least, that it is not a sufficient 
excuse. If amusement and recreation is to be any excuse at all 
from the obligation to hear Mass, it must amount to a necessity, 
at least in the broader sense of that term. The civil law has its 
rules, and it admits of no excuse of a moral character, although it 
might consider physical impossibility ; the law that deals only with 
the exterior deportment of man cannot without danger to law and 
order admit excuses of a moral nature. When one considers law 
as a matter of conscience, one must necessarily take account of a 
person’s frame of mind, the amount of his knowledge, the particu- 
lar difficulties and circumstances in which he finds himself, and a 


multitude of other considerations. 

A priest would betray poor judgment if he were to speak in pub- 
lic of excuses from the obligation of hearing Mass. Generally 
speaking, human nature is prone enough to find excuses from obliga- 
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tions, and experience proves that staunch Catholic men and women 
who have a real excuse for neglecting some obligation or other of 
their religion will rather comply with the law at a great sacrifice, 
while those whose religion is but skin-deep will regard as sufficient 
any shallow excuse for neglecting important obligations. 

What is the priest to say when he is asked privately about this 
matter? He should not easily admit recreation and pleasure as an 
excuse, and should inquire carefully into the persons who ask him 
because often persons who have no excuse want to be excused, 
while those who never have a day of recreation the year round 
hardly ever want to be excused from the Sunday Mass. It seems 
to be perfectly legitimate to say that the poor people are entitled to 
some extraordinary recreation, and if they do not have the means 
to get a few days of vacation, nobody should blame them if a few 
times in a year they go on an outing on Sunday. If the parish has 
an early Mass a Catholic usually makes an effort to get to that Mass 
before he goes away for the day, and it should be done where pos- 
sible. If moralists quite generally consider an unusual profit or a 
considerable loss in material goods a sufficient excuse from the 
Sunday obligation, an extraordinary recreation which one is too 
poor to get otherwise should be admitted as a sufficient excuse, for 
such recreation is worth more to a person’s health and well-being 
than making a profit or warding off a loss. This should be admitted 


in favor of very poor people because moralists are quite lenient in 


excusing those who can go away a day or two before Sunday to a 
place where they will have no chance to hear Mass. However, if a 
person can go away for several days, he is not so poor that he is 
obliged to take a Sunday to get necessary recreation. Of course, 
they point out that there is a difference between avoiding the obliga- 
tion of the Mass when the day of obligation has already commenced 
and placing an obstacle to the obligation some time before that day. 
Nevertheless, common people would hardly act on such distinctions. 

In places where Holy Mass is not said every Sunday, it is more 
difficult to make the people realize the obligation of the Sunday 
Mass, and yet they need to hear the Mass as often as they can 
possibly hear it—more than people who live in districts where 
Catholics are more numerous, for in the scattered districts it takes 
more courage to practice the Catholic faith and more grace to resist 
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contrary influences. Consequently the obligation of attending Mass, 
when they have an opportunity, is all the more stringent on such 
people by reason of their special circumstances. In such places the 
priest should not be lenient in accepting excuses for absence from 
Mass on the Sundays when Mass is celebrated. 


How Soon Must Newty Born InNFants BE TAKEN TO CHURCH 
FOR BAPTISM ? 


Question: It has been my custom to advise my parishioners to bring infants 
to church for solemn Baptism not earlier and not later than the second Sunday 
following the birth of the child. Some of my neighboring priests insist on having 
the children brought to church for Baptism “quamprimum,” as Canon 770 has 
it, meaning thereby as soon as the parents can find sponsors and a mode of 
conveying the child to church. The Catechism of the Council of Trent (McHugh 
and Callan, p. 178) seems to justify a qualification of that phrase “quamprimum” 
when it says: “The faithful are earnestly exhorted to take care that their children 
be brought to the church as soon as it can be done with safety to receive solemn 
Baptism.” PaROCHUS. 


Answer: It is quite evident from the nature of the case that the 
term ‘“quamprimum’’ cannot be taken in its literal sense, for canon- 
ists usually interpret that term to mean within three days, and 


nobody, we believe, would say that the Code means to oblige all 
concerned to have the child baptized within three days after birth. 
Common sense forbids such an interpretation of Canon 770. If the 
diocesan statutes do not have any particular regulations on this 
point, we believe that the practice of our correspondent is entirely 
reasonable and provides for the safety of the child. Even that 


period may be too short in some cases and unnecessarily expose the 
child to a risk. Weather conditions, the condition of the infant 
itself (which may be well but unusually frail), the condition of 
roads and the distance from the church—all these circumstances 
have to be taken into consideration so that no law can absolutely 
set one or two weeks as the limit for all cases. 


Re-BApTisM By PriEstT oF INFANTS BAPTIZED BY LAy PERSONS 


Question: I have read with interest “Mistakes in Baptizing,’ on page 50 of 
the October issue of THe Homitetic AND PastoraL Review. This recalls the 
question whether a priest should always give the water to a child baptized pri- 
vately by a lay person where the infant seemed to be in danger of death. I have 
heard this denied by some one who professed to know the law well on the ground 
that when a child has already received the water from a layman, the child is, 
as a matter of fact, already baptized. I myself maintain that the priest should 
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give the water always. If he does not, | maintain that at least one per cent of 
the children brought to him and who by every conceivable law have a right to 
receive Baptism will go to their graves without ever having been baptized. 


REGINALDUS. 


Answer: The Code in Canon 732 refers to a conditional second 
administration of those Sacraments which can be received once only, 
and states that if there is a prudent doubt whether these Sacraments 
were conferred, or, if conferred, whether they were given validly, 
one should give them again conditionally. What constitutes a 
“prudent doubt,” is of course largely a subjective judgment. The 
opinion of our correspondent is not altogether correct when he holds 
that in every case where Baptism was administered by lay persons 
the priest should baptize again. Such a broad statement comes into 
collision with explicit pronouncements.of the Church to the con- 
trary. Thus, the Sacred Congregation of the Council, March 27, 
1683, forbade the conditional rebaptizing of infants baptized at 
home in a case of necessity, unless there be a probable doubt about 
the validity of the Baptism. 

For practical purposes it will depend a great deal on the individual 
priest, and whether he feels entirely satisfied that the Baptism was 
validly given. He may not, however, simply rebaptize without 
making a reasonable effort to ascertain whether the private Baptism 
was properly conferred. If he can speak to the person who actually 
baptized the child, it is easier to form a judgment; if that person is 
rather anxious that the priest baptize again, not feeling so certain 
about his own action, this is enough reason to rebaptize condi- 
tionally. STANIsLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ALLOCUTION MADE IN CONSISTORY 


In the customary address or allocution to the assembled Cardinals 
in the Secret Consistory held at the Vatican Palace, December 18, 
1924, the Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI touches on a number of 
important events. First, he refers to the Plenary Council recently 
held at Shanghai, China, to the splendid way in which it was con- 
ducted by the missionaries, and to the great results that may rightly 
be expected from that Council in the missionary activity of the 
Church in that vast country inhabited by hundreds of millions of 
people. 

The Holy Father speaks at length of the Convention held in honor 
of Sts. Cyril and Methodius at the town of Velehrad, where St. 
Methodius is buried. The interest of the Schismatic Greeks and 
other separated Oriental nations has been aroused in things Catholic. 
and the Pope expects that the Convention will be instrumental in 
advancnig the cause of reunion of the various Schismatic Rites of 
the Orient with the Apostolic See. 

The Eucharistic Congress at Amsterdam, Holland, is pointed out 
by the Pope as a wonderful demonstration of Catholic life among 
the comparatively small number of Catholics in Holland, and he 
expresses his joy over the respectful attitude of the Queen and the 
non-Catholic citizens of Holland towards the Convention. 

The Supreme Pontiff has words of admiration over the National 
Holy Name Convention held at Washington, D. C., last fall. The 
Eucharistic Congress at Hanover, Germany, is mentioned by the 
Holy Father as one of the great events of the Church and all the 
more remarkable for its success because it was held in a section of 
Germany which is almost entirely Protestant. The famous Catholic 
leader, Windthorst, is buried there, in his native city. 

The Russian Relief Committee which the Holy Father had sent 
to Russia with the alms contributed by himself and those collected 
from all parts of the world, has returned and made a report of their 
work to him. He feels very much pleased with the results of the 
work and happy that many poor people who were on the point of 
death from starvation have been helped. As to the political and 
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social condition, the Holy Father gives us to understand that things 
are somewhat better, but far from satisfactory. He warns all 
Christian nations against the havoc that follows in the train of 
extreme socialism and communism. The poor and the working 
people, he says, must be looked after—that is a duty of the state— 
but communism and extreme socialism does not help them. 

Finally, he refers to the Translation of the body of the great 
Pope Leo XIII from St. Peter’s church to the Lateran Basilica. 
He also speaks of the present Jubilee year which was about to com- 
mence when this consistory was held, and he appointed Cardinal 
Vannutelli as his delegate to open the Holy Door of St. Peter’s, 
which is open only during a Jubilee (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 480- 
497). 

Rev. StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletir Part 


Sermon Material for the Mouth of April 


PALM SUNDAY 
Our Role at Gethsemani 
By J. Exxiot Ross, C.S.P. 


“My soul is sorrowful even unto death” (Mait. rxvi. 38). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The most painful sufferings are mental. And the higher the 
mind, the greater the possibility of suffering. Hence it 4s | 
not surprising that Christ’s first sufferings in His Passion | 
were mental, and that His agony in the Garden of Geth- | 
semani made Him sweat blood. 

Il. His agony was caused by a mental vision of mankind’s sins. | 
A description of this vision. 
III, We were there that night, and we did not console Christ. 
But we were not sleeping like Peter and James, but watch- | 
ing like Judas. We were casting the burden of our sins | 
on the prostrate Savior. | 


The greatest sufferings possible for human beings in this world | 
are mental, rather than bodily. And therefore it is not strange that — 
the first incident in Christ’s Passion, and perhaps the most painful, 
was His mental agony in the Garden of Gethsemani. Kneeling | 


there in prayer, Christ allowed His mind to see the horror and the | 
filth and the multitude of man’s sins. Backward it traveled to the | 
first sin of Adam. And in that one sin the God-Man saw every sin 
that has been or is to be committed. We can only know our own 
sins, and them only in a somewhat blurred succession. Our limited | 
minds have to turn from one to another in a series, and when we | 
reflect upon the last, the first have almost faded from our conscious- | 
ness. We cannot grasp the whole meaning of the multitude of sins. 

But not so Christ. He could realize the enormity of each indi- 
vidual sin, and yet that did not destroy His appreciation of the added 
horror of millions upon millions of sins. Every sin of every man 
was present to His mind at the same time that the whole multitude 
of all mankind’s crimes weighed upon Him. For us sorrows are 
always largely single. We are forced, despite our efforts to the 
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contrary, to live in the present moment. The past is dead, the future 
is not. But for Christ the horror of all ages was pressed into that 
one moment. He bore what no simply human being could have 
stood—the accumulated torture of the past, the present, and the 
future. 


Curist’s BurRDEN AT GETHSEMANI 


It was as if he could feel every child of Adam triumphantly 
advance and pour upon Him his filthy load of sin. Every one 
mockingly cast his loathsome burden on the Saviour’s drooping 
body until He was reeking with impurity. Theft, drunkenness, 
pride, anger, hatred, impurity, sacrilege, blasphemy, murder—every 
sin in the world was there and as it is in itself. Not as we see with 
our mortal eyes did they come, but in all the hideousness they show 
in God’s sight. Higher and higher mounted the horrible slime of 
sin upon the prostrate body of the sinless One! He was drowning 
in a sea of filth. He was swallowing the putrid mass. It was pene- 
trating His eyes, His ears, His every pore. The pressure of deep 
seas of infamy forced it into every part of His body. He was 
struggling in the agony of suffocation to keep off this overpowering 
ocean of degradation. 

Death itself, even death upon the Cross, would have been a relief. 
Not even in that last agony did He ask, as He did now, that the 
chalice might pass from Him. “My Father, if it be possible,” He 
prayed, “‘let this chalice pass from Me, nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.” And His Father mercifully withdrew the hor- 
rible vision for the moment. 


ALL THE APOSTLES SLEPT, EXCEPT JUDAS 


And lifting Himself He sought for human consolation from His 
friends. There has been a dream, I fancy, which has fascinated 
everyone at one time or another of his life. We have pictured to 
ourselves what we would have done had we been present in Judea 
in those days when Jesus Christ went up and down the country 
preaching His Gospel of peace. How devoted we should have been, 
how willing to endure disgrace and death for our Savior! Never 
should we have denied Christ like Peter, have fled like John, have 
betrayed like Judas. Rather we should have consoled Christ in His 
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agony, and been awake every moment of the time ministering to 
His needs as far as a creature could. 

But, my dear brethren, we were there that night in the Garden 
of Olives. We were there, and we were not, it is true, sleeping like 
the Apostles. Far from it. We were awake, and we were perse- 
cuting Christ. We did our share to torture Him. We cast our 
load of shame upon Him. Jt was from us that Christ prayed to be 
delivered. 

Having found no human being to console Him, Christ goes back 
to His place of torment. Once more He allows His mind to see the 
future and the past. For our sakes He lifts Himself above the 
ordinary limitations of the humanity He had assumed, and com- 
presses a knowledge of the whole of time into that one instant. It 
is Satan’s hour of triumph. As upon the mountain he had shown 
Christ the glory of the world stretched out before Him, so now he 
shows Christ the same world with all the glory faded like theatrical 
tinsel in the sun. Glory is no more: sin in all its hideousness swal- 
lows up the whole picture. The accumulation of centuries of 
Satanic work is brought before Christ’s mind at once. 


Anp Wuat Was Our ROLE? 


Christ dwells upon the Devil’s work, upon the apparent failure of 
God, upon the uniquity of man. Like thousands of Niagaras, like 
avalanches of all the Alps, like a stampede of myriad cattle, man’s 
sins rush upon Our Redeemer. Mankind is mad with sin as cattle 
with fear. Their only thought is to rush on, rush on to more and 
greater and different sin. Prostrate upon the ground, Christ hears 
the thunderous roar of those millions upon millions of feet. How 
they gore and trample on each other in their mad course! Cattle 
stampede for fear, and are crazed with the desire of running away 
from danger. It is the instinct of self-preservation that drives them 
on. But these men gifted with reason, created but little less than the 
Angels, are crazed with the desire of rushing to their own destruc- 


tion. They are suicides—not as snapping the thread of mortal life, 
but soul-suicides, murderers of their own happiness for all eternity. 

As stampeding cattle pitch headlong over a cliff, these men are 
plunging into the abyss of Hell. Christ stands between them and 
the edge of the bottomless pit. He tries in His infinite benevolence 
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to stop their frantic race to eternal destruction. With all the blan- 
dishments of love, with all the force of reason, with all the strength 
of gratitude, He makes His appeal as the mad throng thunders 
closer and closer. Will they hear Him? Will they listen to His 
voice rather than to the Tempter’s? Will reason reassert itself ? 
Will gratitude touch them? My God! they are passing over You. 
You feel their hot breath blast your face! You feel the sharp hoofs 
grinding into Your flesh! My Jesus, they have torn Your sacred 
body into shreds; they have ground Your person into pulp, and red 
with a Saviour’s blood they plunge headlong into Hell. Another 
sin—God-slaying—is added to the catalogue of Satan’s works. 

A second and a third time Christ wrenches away His mind from 
those awful thoughts. His human nature could not have stood the 
fearful strain. He needed rest, and so He came to seek comfort 
from His disciples. His Father could have sent Him ten legions 
of Angels to help Him in His agony, but He wished to give His 
beloved friends the opportunity. His heart longed for that con- 
solation which only men could give—for a proof that there was some 
return on their part for the infinite love that was driving Him to 
crucifixion for their sake. 


AVARICE Was STRONGER THAN LOVE 


But He found them sleeping. Not even these chosen ones, on 
whom depended the future of His Church, were faithful in that 
moment. For three years they had lived with Divinity, had heard 
His teaching, had witnessed His miracles, had experienced His love 


—and now when the test comes, they fail. Where are now the 
protestations of Peter? Where the caresses of John? What 
Apostle of them all is awake, watchful, ready, eager to come to His 
Savior? There is just one, and that one—Judas! The lust of gain 
is stronger than the bonds of love. //e could watch innumerable 
hours for a few pieces of silver: they could not watch one hour 
to help their God! 

How often, too, has Christ found us sleeping with regard to His 
wishes, but watchful as regards the world! When He would have 
visited us with His grace, we have lost opportunity after opportunity 
because we fixed our minds upon the body’s cares. Even this Lent, 
when the Church in her wisdom ordained certain reasonable and 
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easy mortifications of the body, did we take advantage of them, or 
did we sleep? When Christ came to us during this holy season, not 
to seek comfort, but to give it, were we ready for the Bridegroom? 
Was our house swept and in order for the Divine Guest? Have we 
not slept like Peter, yet watched like Judas? 


EASTER SUNDAY 
Spiritual Resurrection 
By Tuomas M. ScHweErRTNER, O.P., S.T.LR. 


Let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth (1 Cor. v. 8). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Easter is the celebration of Christ’s victory over death and 
sorrow. 
II. The sinner is spiritually dead. 
III. Grace is the resurrection of the soul. 
IV. Only those who have risen from the death of sin can share 
in Christ’s Resurrection. 


INTRODUCTION 


On this glorious Easter morning, when the air is warm with 
sunshine and heavy with music and our hearts are vibrant with 
song, we cannot easily forget that only a few hours ago the sun was 
darkened and our hearts were hushed at the sight of the God-man 
suffering upon the wood of the cross on Calvary. But even with 
all the serene gladness of the Resurrection around us we need not 
be reminded that there would be no rejoicing to-day—on “this day 
that the Lord hath made’’—if there had not been a great sorrow on 
Good Friday for the work which our sins had wrought. And as 
there would not have been the first joyous Easter without the first 
sad Good Friday, so there would never have been the need of a 
Good Friday at all without the revolt and disobedience of our First 
Parents in Eden. Rightly, therefore, did St. Paul, writing from 
Ephesus to the Christians of Corinth, bid them put aside at the 
Paschal season the old leaven of sin and wickedness, so as to enjoy 
the new Pasch with its consoling victory over sin and Satan. He 
would fain impress on his new converts in the most forcible way 
that as Christ through His own power rose glorious from the tomb 
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of a natural death, so His followers, through His grace, must rise 
from the grave of spiritual death or sin. 


SIN THE Souw’s DEATH 


Now, it is no empty word to speak of sin as a spiritual death. 
For, if we believe, as believe we must for divers and ample reasons, 
that God is good and therefore shares His life with us by means 
of grace; if we believe that God made His laws known to us so 
that we might the more easily and securely guard the grace He gives 
us, it follows necessarily that anything in our lives that is opposed 
to God’s goodness, God’s law, God’s grace, must be not only 
intrinsically vicious, but also fatally harmful. Need we wonder that 
God hates mortal sin with an infinite hatred since it is not only 
thoroughly bad and vicious, without reservation or exception, but 
also solidly arrayed against the best interests of those whom He 
created and whom He loves with an oceanic love? He knows—and 
He made His knowledge plain and present to us by His death—that 
mortal sin brings destruction to our soul’s life. We shall not speak 
to-day of the eternal death of the soul—of those, namely, who die 
unrepentant in their sins and are therefore banished forever through 
their own fault from God’s sight in the fiery prison house of His 
Divine justice. We shall rather speak of the spiritual death in this 
world which our Lord overcame by His Passion and Resurrection. 

Every time man commits a mortal sin he freely chooses to do 
something which he knows will separate him from God. He pre- 
fers a creature or some passing pleasure or temporal advantage to 
the life of union which is effected and continued between God and 
the soul through grace. As there cannot be any union between God 
and sin, life and death, the sinner would ask God, Who is Holiness 
Itself, to become party to something foul. The sinner, therefore, 
banishes himself from his Maker, for Whom he was made and in 
Whom alone he can find happiness. He deliberately throws into the 
gutter the lovely robe of beauty and innocence which God put upon 
his soul at Baptism as a sign and token of His espousals with it. 
He rebels against the law like the proud angel, who cried out: “I 
will not serve.” He makes himself an outcast from the family of 
the redeemed, a rebel in the army of the Lord, a deserter from the 
Master’s company. He substitutes the friendship of Satan for the 
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love of God. He leaves his Father’s table for the fleshpots of 
Egypt, breaks with Christ for the harlot world, sells his birthright 
to heaven and happiness for the ridiculously cheap price of pleasure 
and temporal advantage. Like a quick and awful poison, mortal 
sin shrivels up all the past merits which we have laid by for eternity 
through prayer and penance and good living. Like a rough, heart- 
less highwayman, it robs us of all the spiritual treasures we have 
amassed. But it also beats us down so unmercifully that during 
our continuance in sin we can perform no action that will be written 
for our glory in the Book of Life. Is this not death—cold, stark, 
naked death—separated from God, disowned by the Saints, stripped 
of our spiritual panoply, a menace to the good and pure, without 
hope of future reward, without a right to heaven? Is this not 
death which leaves us a cold, rotten, inert heap in the sight of 
heaven, disgusting in the sight of God, festering in the mystic 
body of the Church, hatefui in our own sight, incapable of doing 
anything meritorious for heaven? No wonder, then, that no one 
can be found so base as to delight in sin thoroughly but Satan, the 
arch-rebel, the Father of Lies, the generator of hatred, depraved 
to such an extent that he alone can rejoice at such wreckage, such 
wastage, such ruin, such debauchery of the best. Satan alone is 
willing to claim dominion over reprobates. Satan swells with pride 
over finding such cast-off subjects for his kingdom of hell. 


GRACE THE SOUL’s RESURRECTION 
But just because God's love is greater than Satan's malice, just 
because God's mercy surpasses man’s guilt, just becattse God’s power 
is mightier than sin and Satan—in a word, just because God is 
infinite, He can afford to be so unspeakably generous and forgiving 
as not to quench the smoking flax or break the bruised reed. Unlike 
man, God does not sicken at the sight of the criminal wastage of 
sin in our souls. He does not despise any sinner, even though He 
detest the sin. The greater the sinner’s debasement, the deeper is 
the tenderness with which He pursues his soul in a thousand ways 
with His actual graces until, seeing the folly of his course and the 
futility of kicking against the goad, he determines to grasp the ex- 
tended hand that will help him back to the Father’s house which 
he had deserted without provocation or justification. Christ drew 
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an authentic picture of Himself when He painted the Father of 
the Prodigal Son, ever ready to take back the headstrong, heart- 
weak child that had run away from peace and plenty. By contrition 
and the Sacrament of Penance He breathes a new life into the soul, 
building a new structure from the materials we had tumbled down, 
bringing back spiritual life where we had snuffed it out. His grace 
restores the wonders of the soul’s supernatural life. 

What are these wonders of His mercy? He washes away the 
stain of sin in the bath of His precious Blood, so that the soul 
becomes white as an angel’s wing. Though our sins be as numer- 
ous as the sands of the seashore and as red as scarlet, His grace 
cleanses the soul until it becomes as pure as newly fallen snow. 
Though we have lifted guilty hands against Him by our sins, He 
generously forgives the guilt. He cancels the eternal punishment 
which otherwise would have made hell our dwelling place forever. 
He takes us out of the unholy hands of Satan and holds us safely 
in His own Almighty Hand. Being infinitely rich, He restores our 
forfeited spiritual riches. He comes into our soul, now that the 
traces of sin are removed, and lets loose the abundant flow of His 
sanctifying grace, so that we can do works unto salvation and 
justification. His coming is like the turning on of an electric 
current, making us children of light, doing the works of light, 
capable of receiving and turning to spiritual profit the divine fluid 
of His grace. We live again, being grafted once more on the 
Living Vine. Hence, we enjoy the guidance of the Holy Ghost and 
feel the fruits of His abiding presence. We have been transplanted 
from sterile to fertile soil, where we can draw life-giving sap and 
put forth fruits in abundance. We have been re-created spiritually. 
The wrinkles of sin have been ironed out by His tender hand, and 
the beauty, comeliness, and vigor of youth have been restored to us. 
The merits which we had stored up in the past, and which we were 
deprived of by our rebellion, are revived in the soul. We are put 
into actual touch and contact with the merits of our past lives. We 
can now confidently open a new, clean page in our heavenly ledger. 
But greater than all this, and more consoling, is the thought that 
we are received back to sonship with God, so that, looking up we 
can cry out, “Abba! Father!” And because heaven is His King- 
dom, we are once more entitled to look forward to the realm beyond 
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the stars where Christ dwelleth in glory with the Saints. We are no 
longer estranged from the children of light in heaven or in purgatory 
or in the Church Militant. The Holy Ghost takes up His abode 
within us, so that we are in very truth temples purified, cleansed, 
and consecrated by His presence. Verily, the wonders of His mercy 
are beyond count! 

On a happy day like this who that is in sin will not hasten to 
Christ for pardon? Who that is dead will refuse to accept the 
life He gives? Who that is bound by the fetters and the winding 
sheet of the grave will not cast them off for a spiritual resurrection? 
In our resurrection from the tomb of spiritual death our souls, like 
Christ’s glorified Body, become bright with the splendor of sancti- 
fying grace. Like His risen Body, our renewed souls should be 
swift to heed good impulses, the inspirations of grace, and the 
commands of God; they should not be held back from doing good 
by temptation, the allurements of the world or any other obstacles; 
they should rise from sin with the sworn determination never again 
to offend. And thus the glorious resurrection to-day will be a 
symbol and reminder of the final resurrection, when our bodies will 
be called forth from the tomb to reign, glorified and spiritualized, 
with the Risen Master in heaven. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Christ’s Program of Peace 
By JosEpH Murpuy, D.D. 


“Peace Be To You.” (John xx. 19). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Peace is world’s desire. 
II, Men have failed because the peace plan of Christ has been 
ignored 
(a) in the world of politics 
(b) in the business world 
(c) in private life. 
III. Remedies offered by the world have not succeeded. 
IV. Peace program of Christ will bring peace in individual life, 
in the business world, in the family of nations. 
Conclusion: It is our duty to assist in the realization of Christ’s plan. 


The words of the Gospel to-day, dearly beloved brethren, awaken 
a response in every heart: “Peace be to you!” 
Peace has always been earnestly desired by men, peace in every 
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department of life; but perhaps at no time in history have there 
been stich scientific and ordered attempts to attain peace as we see 
today. In every field of activity, specialists are making studied 
efforts to establish peace. And yet there have been few periods 
when there was less real peace and more disorder than exists in the 
world about us. 

Why have the well-meant attempts at securing peace failed? 
The reason is that men have refused to hearken to the words of 
Christ. Peace has been considered as an end to be gained by educa- 
tion, by endowed foundations, by diplomats—by anything but the 
teachings of Christ. The modern world has ignored the voice of 
Christ, and it is paying for its mistake. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCES A FAILURE 


Look at the situation in international politics. A few decades 
ago, a group of experts assembled at the Hague to establish world 
peace. There came to it men who knew all the ins and outs of 
economics and government. But entrance was denied to one man, 
because it was thought he could contribute nothing to world peace. 
That man was the representative of the Papacy. The work of the 
conference is a matter of history: the delegates could hardly get 
home in time to make ready for a succession of wars, which 
culminated in the great world-conflict. That war has now brought 
in its train a series of peace conferences, but we are just as far as 
ever from seeing the attainment of a real workable peace. For in 
these attempts at peace, men have trusted entirely to themselves, 
and have left God out of consideration. 


THE Business WorLD VAINLY SEEKS PEACE 


The business world in which we live has only reproduced the 
failure of international politics. Lockouts and unreasonable reduc- 
tions in wages cause untold suffering to the working classes. Starv- 
ation and dire need are only too common in our rich industrial 
centers. The inequality of unchristian social conditions prepares 
fertile soil in which the agitator can sow the seeds of class hatred. 
Nor is the injustice all on the side of capital. Strikes have been 
called for little or no reason, and the interests of the workers and 
of the general public have suffered. A weary industrial world 
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pleads for relief from all these evils. To this end countless confer- 
ences and boards of arbitration have striven for years, but to no 
avail. For all these deliberations have assumed that life is just a 
matter of economic laws and interests, without regard for Christian 
justice and charity. Yet, new materialistic schemes will be launched, 
and men will embark on them with the confident blindness of those 
who will not see. 


STRIFE AND DiscorpD UNDERMINE SOCIAL LIFE 


If we consider the lives of individuals, we find that the situation 
is about the same. In fact, the strife and discord in the wider 
spheres of life have their roots in the unrest of men’s private lives. 
The newspapers of today are filled with a record of the failures of 
men to find contentment. Men look for riches, power, or pleasures, 
thinking that the satisfaction of these desires is the way to peace. 
Pride, honor, the claims of charity and justice—all must yield so 
that these cravings can be satisfied. And that is the reason for the 
embezzlements, banditry, murders, and other acts of violence that 
we find set forth in big headlines. That is the reason why so many 
families are dissolved in the divorce courts, while the yellow press 
makes copy of the sordid details. And when men have experienced 
riches and pleasure, and have been able to find no lasting peace in 
them, what is the result? Often it is a total abandonment to the 
temporary gratification and forgetfulness offered by indulgences. 
The end is complete ruin of morality and manhood. And often 
comes the final mistake, suicide. 


Various cures have been offered for this unrest, but we have 
only to look about us to see that they have not worked. General 
education and a high standard of literacy have not been able to 
save us. We may stand in the forefront when the educational 
Statistics of nations are compared, but, when the figures of crime 
and divorce are considered, we occupy the same leading position. 
Social legislation has helped in many ways, and harmed in others. 
And the panacea of curtailing personal liberty by adding laws to 
our statute books has started a new wave of dissatisfaction, and 
lawlessness, and crime. 
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THE ONLy SOLUTION 


We wonder that human wisdom has so signally failed to solve 
the problems offered by unrest in these varied fields of life. But 
the reason is that the remedies offered have been aimed at the symp- 
toms and not at the disease. They have been bandages designed to 
hide the festering wound from view, while the sore beneath con- 
tinued to sap strength and health. The source of the trouble has 
not been reached. That source is forgetfulness of Christ’s teachings. 
Men have ignored His program. It has not received consistent 
trial, but has been left out of consideration. 

Christ did bring to earth a peace program, and a workable one. 
He was the Prince of Peace. At His birth the angels sang: ‘Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” He greeted men with the wish: 
“Peace be to you!’’ These words mean something, and their 
meaning was not for the shepherds or the Apostles alone; it is for 
us. Christ has brought peace for us, men of this generation, and 
we shall get it without fail, if we follow the way He has pointed 
out. Christ’s peace plan is not a mere ideal left up in the air, but a 
concrete, practical working program, fully adapted to meet the needs 
of our time. When men follow the lead of Christ and His Church, 
they will have their feet set firmly on the road that leads to peace 
and happiness in this world as well as in the next. 


The reform must start with the individual; each of us must 
first put his own house in order. How are we to do it? By living 
up to the principles of Christ as we find them concretely expressed 
in the teachings of His Church. We must start with the realization 
that this life is not the purpose of our existence, that we are made 
for God in eternal life. This truth gives us a true perspective. 
Once it is brought home to us practically, then riches, and power, 
and pleasure, and all the other good things which the world offers 
fall into their proper places. They are desirable, and we are free 
to work for them. But in pursuing these ends we must observe 
the limits which God has set up; we must not let our desires lead 
us to the transgression of His laws. This fundamental principle 
will teach us how to get real peace and enjoyment out of this life 
without jeopardizing our happiness in the life to come. 
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CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRY AND INTERNATIONAL 
PoLiTics 


The same Christian principles applied to industry will go far 
toward eliminating bitter strife between classes. Some disagreement 
will always remain while human nature remains the same. But 
when Christian teachings of justice and charity are allowed to work 
out into industrial practice, the present state of something very 
like warfare must go. The Church has pointed out the way. In 
our own time Pope Leo XIII clearly set forth the rights and duties 
of workmen and employers; Bishops throughout the world have 
repeated his doctrines-—the Church’s doctrines—and applied them to 
particular problems. It is not hard to find out what to do. Our 
task is to do it. 

International difficulties require the same remedy. The present 
scheme of world politics is admittedly unchristian, built on godless 
theories of economics and government. Nations, subject peoples, 
governments, all are treated as inanimate factors in a scientific or 
economic problem. Their relation to God is ignored. The deriva- 
tion of authority from God is to the present world an old-fashioned 
notion. The result of this attitude is not hard to see. All sure 
basis of peace is gone because men have turned their backs on God. 
While this remains true, conferences and committees will only be 
wasting their time in efforts as fruitless as those of their prede- 
cessors. The only solution is a return to a civilization that is 
Christian in more than name. 

We all have a part to play in the work of bringing the world to 
Christ’s way of seeking peace. If we lead good Catholic Christian 
lives, our example will lead others to do the same, and thus the 
world will be made better. Each improvement that we make in 
our lives will bring greater peace to ourselves, and will be a definite 
contribution to the peace of the world. For right order in the 
lives of individuals will be the foundation of reason and order in 
the world of industry and politics. Let us take advantage of our 
opportunity to bring Christ’s peace program to the attention of 
our world. If we do, we shall deserve the title, “Children of God,” 
which Christ has applied to those blessed ones who are makers 
of peace. 











SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Our Attitude Toward God 
By Auc. T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


SYNOPSIS. The Gospel of the Good Shepherd teaches us that our attitude 
toward God should be one of childlike confidence. 
I, Our Lord’s preference for this title. 
II. The meaning of this title 
(a) As shown in the title itself 
(b) As shown in the life of St. Anthony 
(c) As shown in St. Paul and St. Augustine. 

Conclusion: The advantages of this attitude. 

There is hardly anyone to whom the question does not come from 
time to time with a certain degree of anxiety: Will I be saved? 
Am I among those whose names are written in the book of life? 

So overwhelming are the facts of the other life as we have them 
in the impressive teaching of our Divine Saviour, that we cannot 
help being awed by them, especially when we recollect St. Paul’s 
words: “In fear and trembling work out your salvation.” 

In the Gospel of this day, however, Our Lord clearly outlines 
for us what ought to be our attitude toward God—not one of fear, 
but of childlike confidence. 


THE Goop. SHEPHERD 


Our Saviour seems to love the image of the Good Shepherd. 
Even in the Old Testament He reveals Himself as such through the 
Prophet Ezechiel: ‘And I will set up one shepherd over them, 
and he shall feed them” (xxxiv. 23). During His life on earth 
He assumes more than once this name. In today’s Gospel He 
develops the picture, dwelling on the full meaning and import of 
the title. He seems to be at pains to make us understand His 
attitude toward us. 

“T am the Good Shepherd,” not a hireling, “whose own the sheep 
are not’; not a hireling “who hath no care for the sheep”; not a 
hireling “who leaveth the sheep” to their dangers; not a hireling who 
serves for his remuneration “because he is a hireling.” No; but 
the Good Shepherd, “to whom the sheep belong”; the Good Shep- 
herd “who hath care of his sheep’; the Good Shepherd “who 
giveth his life for his sheep.”’ 
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The one sentence that brings out the full meaning of this is: “I 
know mine and mine know me.” It is a relationship of perfect 
mutual understanding. It is as if a friend said toa friend: “Your 
heart is as an open book to me, as mine is to you; there is no 
reason for standing off, no reason for formality; just come with 
complete conviction of my interest in all that concerns you.”’ 


Is it not truly consoling and encouraging to know that such is 
the attitude our Divine Saviour wishes us to adopt toward Him? 


Sufferings and trials may come to you as they come to all; men 
may despise and wrong you; temptations difficult and even disgust- 
ing may storm your soul. There is nothing so hard as to suffer 
or struggle or toil and feel that your efforts are unappreciated. To 
be ignored is the worst of suffering. We can never say that we are 
ignored. Always the Good Shepherd is near us, and we can hear 
His voice assuring us: “I know mine.” 


St. ANTHONY 


It is told of St. Anthony the hermit that one day he was assailed 
by a disgusting temptation. He tried every means to rid himself 
of it. He tried to occupy his mind, but to no avail; he prayed—but 
it was no use. He felt as though God had abandoned him. At 
last the temptation left him, and the Saint turned to Our Lord with 
the complaint: ‘Lord, where were you when I was struggling and 
called so earnestly upon you for aid?” “I was in the midst of your 
heart, Anthony,” answered Our Lord, “helping you and strengthen- 
ing you and rejoicing in your victory. It was I who gave you 
courage and strength.” 

So Our Lord, who knows you intimately—your needs and dan- 
gers and difficulties—says to you in the words of Isaias: “I am 
the Lord thy God, who take thee by the hand, and say to thee: Fear 
not, I have helped thee” (xli. 13). 


This is the attitude that we must adopt; this is the spirit that 
should dominate our lives. 


St. PAuL 


This is the attitude which St. Paul—who had been a persecutor 
of God’s Church, who labored and suffered more than any other 
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Apostle, who was so afflicted that he cried to God in anguish to be 
relieved—this is the attitude which he wishes us to make our own. 


“For you have not,” he tells the early Christians, surrounded with 
persecutions and dreads, “you have not received the spirit of bondage 
again in fear: but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons, 
whereby we cry: Abba (Father). For the spirit himself [within 
our hearts] giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of 
God. And if sons, heirs also, and joint heirs with Christ” (Rom. 
viii. 15). 

We are not servants, not slaves, not bondsmen, as in the Old 
Testament: that is not to be our relationship to God; no, we are 
children and as such should pray: “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Christ gave us the right to call God by the tender name of Father, 
and not only the right, but even the duty. And to secure for us that 
right, as the Good Shepherd, He gave His life for His sheep. 

But if we are children of God, we are also heirs; that is, we have 
a pledge of our future glory and happiness in the joy of our heavenly 
Father. Children have a certain claim on their father’s goods. 


St. AUGUSTINE 


St. Augustine, who had long strayed in the paths of vice, who 
had experienced in himself the power of divine grace—who had 
heard “‘the insistent beat of those feet that followed, followed after,” 
in the beautiful imagery of Francis Thompson—St. Augustine, in 
a moment of anxiety, thus consoles himself: “My soul, thou shalt 
live forever with Him. Dost thou not believe it? Believe, believe! 
He has done more than simply promise it. What did He do? He 
died for thee, that thou mightest reach that life eternal.” 


ADVANTAGES 


This spirit of confidence will be our best safeguard in life. It 
will fill us with a very real and personal love for our dear Saviour, 
and there is no motive power such as love. Love makes us shrink 
from anything that might even in the least offend the Beloved One, 
and it finds every sacrifice for His sake a pleasure. It will inspire 
you with courage and bravery to bear life’s burdens and crosses in 
the surety of eternal reward. It will fill your days with that happi- 
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ness and peace which the world cannot give, but only Christ our 
Saviour. 

An incident from the life of Joan of Arc may serve as an illustra- 
tion. At the command of King Charles VII of France, Joan led 
the attack on the town of St. Pierre le Moustier, which was invested 
by the English and Burgundians. As Joan stood bareheaded, lead- 
ing the attack, her aide-de-camp, d’Aulon, who never left her, cried 
out : 

“Leave the spot, Joan, you are a mark for the enemy and you are 
all alone.” 

“T am not alone,” replied Joan with mystical meaning. “I have 
fifty thousand by my side, and I will not move until the place is 
taken. Go, each one of you, and fetch faggots, hurdles, anything 
you can find to bridge the moat and pass over.”’ It was done as she 
commanded and the place was taken. Brave Joan—brave in the 
conviction that while God was with her she must succeed. 

It is this spirit that we need in the fulfilment of our daily duties, 
in the overcoming of our daily temptations, in the bearing of our 
daily crosses, in meeting our daily struggles. It is precisely this 
spirit that true childlike confidence in God will give us. “If God 
be with us,” as St. Paul says, “who shall be against us!” 











Rerent Publications 


The Commonweal. A Weekly Record of Literature, the Arts and 
Public Affairs. Published weekly by the Calvert Publishing Cor- 
poration. New York City. 


We are glad to note the steady progress of this interesting publica- 
tion towards the fulfilment of a long-promised ideal, and the admirable 
issues which have already appeared are doubtless a harbinger of 
greater achievements for the future. Edited by Catholic laymen, with 
a distinguished coterie of contributors—some Catholics, others friendly 
to Catholic principles—it began its career under most propitious 
auspices. In the first number, G. K. Chesterton, Hoffman Nickerson, 
Bertram C. A. Windle, Theodore Maynard and Henry Longan Stuart 
contributed able and interesting articles ; in the second, L. S. J. Wood, 
Dr. James J. Walsh, Baron Kuhn de Prorok, the editor, Michael 
Williams and others. The standard thus set has been faithfully main- 
tained in the later numbers of this review. Although not an official 
organ of the Catholic Church, it selects as its background “the continu- 
ous, unbroken traditions and teachings of the historic Mother Church.” 
Furthermore, it emphasizes the principles “that nothing can do so much 
for the betterment, the happiness and the peace of the American people, 
as the influence of the enduring and tested principles of Catholic 
Christianity.” With this motto emblazoned on its banner, and a faith- 
ful adherence to its noble aims, sticcess should be its reward. Ad 
multos annos. T. P. P. 


The Rule of Faith in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the First Two 
Centuries. An Historico-apologetical Investigation. Dissertation 
submitted to the Faculty of the Sacred Sciences at the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfilment of the Requirements 
for the degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology. By Rev. Alphonse 
John Coan, O.F.M., S.T.L. (The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.) 


By the rule of faith is understood a formula or standard of orthodox 
belief the acceptance of which is binding on all Christians. That the 
Bible alone privately interpreted cannot be such a standard, is becoming 
daily more evident—particularly so since the higher critics have under- 
taken to interpret it for us. Till 50 years ago, Protestants, in their 
warfare against the Church, frequently resorted to calumny and ridi- 
cule to dislodge the traditional idea which declared the Bible and Tra- 
dition as interpreted by the teaching authority of the Church to be the 
sole orthodox rule of faith. Since then this course of procedure has 
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been abandoned for the more honorable one of investigating for them- 
selves what that,rule was in the Primitive Church. This is, of course, 
the proper method to pursue, but the Protestant critic makes a wrong 
beginning when he approaches the task with a mind hampered by 
prejudice and abandoned to the fixed idea of vindicating his own stand- 
point, thus reading into the sources interpretations that they do not 
warrant. In recent years Catholic scholars have done excellent work 
in the study of the early sources to prove that the Catholic rule of 
faith of to-day is identical with that of the Primitive Church. Dr. 
Coan, in the work before us, focuses his researches on the principal 
ecclesiastical writings of the first two centuries, and shows that, not 
only was the Bible never held during that period to be an independent 
source of divine faith, but it was looked upon simply and solely as 
something subordinate or auxiliary to the authority vested in St. Peter 
and his successors. For his study he chooses St. Clement of Rome, 
the Didache, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Polycarp of Smyrna, St. 
Irenzus of Gaul and Tertullian. The writings of these champions of 
orthodoxy make it abundantly clear that the Protestant rule of faith 
was not the rule of the early Church. The Fathers censured private 
interpretation, for they saw in it the root of heresy and dissension. 
Father Coan has given us a very valuable study of the main writings 
of the period treated. For the student of apologetics, the work can 
hardly be overestimated. HM. j. &. 


Pilgrim Paths in Latin Lands. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
Price: $10.00. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


To those who like to read of the venerable sanctuaries that so abound 
in Latin lands, or have in view a tour of France and Italy, Dom Camm 
has given a truly delightful and interesting book. The author has 
been so fortunate in the course of his life as to visit many holy places, 
some of which are but little known to the ordinary traveler and 
unknown to the great majority to whom the pleasures and advantage 
of travel are denied. The pilgrim path leads us first to Subiaco, the 
cradle of Benedictine life, and, in Italy, of Gothic architecture, of 
Christian painting and of the printer’s art. From here we are led to 
Monte Cassino, the Sinai of the Order of St. Benedict, the school of 
sanctity, letters and arts, and for a time the home of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; to the Madonna di Canneto and St. Gerard of Gallinaro, 
two shrines hidden amongst the fastnesses of the rough and rugged 
Abruzzi Apennines ; to Rocca Secca and Aquino, the former the birth- 
place of St. Thomas, and the latter, the territorial name of his family. 
Our next stop is at the Carmelite convent of Ronciglione near Viterbo, 
which the author was instrumental in saving from destruction when 
the Government was about to confiscate it. Then westward to Roca- 
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madour, a mass of buildings, half castle and half church, clinging to 
limestone cliffs 759 feet high and looking down upon the southern 
plains of Languedoc; to the medieval abbey of Conques in the Rou- 
ergue; to the great Benedictine abbey of Marédsous in Belgium, 
famous for its scholars and its rich library. These are the main 
halting-places in the pilgrim paths; there are others of minor impor- 
tance. The author has added a chapter on Good Friday in Rome and 
one on the beatification of the Passionist, St. Gabriel Possenti. The 
work includes also a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. It is 
sumptuously printed and illustrated with 65 photographs and pen- 
sketches. 

We cannot conclude this review without calling attention to an 
inaccuracy on pp. 135 sq. Facing that page the author gives a photo- 
graphic reproduction of portion of a letter preserved in Cod. 82 of 
the Monte Cassino library, which, he states, is an autograph of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The letter was discovered by Dom Luigi Tosti, 
who, in the belief that it is such an autograph, published its text with 
introduction and facsimile in 1875. In this view he was followed by 
Uccelli and more recently by Father Mandonnet, O.P. The Codi- 
cum Casinensium manuscriptorum catalogus, published in 1915 by 
the monks of Monte Cassino (vol. 1, P. 1, p. 86), also lists it as an 
autograph of St. Thomas. With all due respect to these authorities, 
we fail to agree with them. That the letter in question is a genuine 
letter of the Angelic Doctor, there can be no doubt; but the claim that 
it is his autograph, is, it seems to us, repudiated by the letter itself. 
First, there is the great difference between the handwriting in the 
letter and that in the autograph copy of the Summa contra Gentiles in 
the Vatican library. Secondly, the letter is written with two kinds of 
ink. At its head, written with very pale ink, are the words, “quod est 
extra non scribas,” which are a hint to a future copyist not to insert 
in the text what is given in the margin. Within the letter also there 
are portions of sentences written with the same pale ink. Moreover, 
would St. Thomas, in giving the solution of the difficulty, have written 
his reply to the abbot Bernard on the margin of the MS. in the form of 
a letter? What happened was in all probability this: whoever inserted 
that letter of St. Thomas in the MS. was unable to decipher in all 
places the handwriting of the Saint and for that reason left here and 
there a blank space. Later, when deciphered, the spaces were filled in 
with a different ink, and whoever made the insertions added also in 
the same ink the warning at the head of the letter. It may be added 
that the letter was written by St. Thomas shortly before his death 
while on his way to the Second Council of Lyons, and is the most 
personal literary production that has come to us from the pen of the 
Angelic Doctor. |. a eS 
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The Catholic Teachers’ Companion. By the Rev. Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M. Cap. Price: $2.75. (Benziger Brothers.) 


Father Kirsch has written a splendid volume of self-help and guid- 
ance for the Catholic teacher. Under four distinct headings, he deals 
with the teacher and her personality, the moral and intellectual ele- 
ments of teaching, school administration and class room discipline. 
It is entirely modern and in close accord with the latest principles of 
Pedagogics. More important, however, than pedagogical principles, 
are the religious motives he proposes for the teacher. An instructor 
is doing the Divine Master’s work, moulding the youthful heart into 
the likeness of the Child Jesus. The author places before the teacher 
the work shop at Nazareth with the Infant Saviour, St. Joseph and 
the Blessed Mother, the ideal school and the perfect teachers, where 
lessons of love, piety and humility are taught and learned. The teach- 
er’s noble office must be modelled on the same lines if he hopes to attain 
success. His personal gifts, his power over the growing learners, must 
be used to develop the mind and heart of the student intellectually and 
spiritually. Love of God must be the leaven permeating every instruc- 
tion. If these methods be employed by the teacher, his children will 
enter the battle of life fully equipped to be good citizens and zealous 
Catholics. 

It is a splendid work for the Catholic teacher, treating every phase 
of the educational problem. Every teacher, irrespective of religion, 
will find the work helpful in the instruction of youth. Every pastor 
should provide a copy for his teachers. It will be a valuable adjunct 
in his parochial work. His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, has fur- 
nished the Preface, and the Rev. George Johnson, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the Catholic University, has written the Introduction. 

3 #, &. 


American Law of Charities. By Carl Zollmann. Price: $9.00. 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Dr. Zollmann is already well known through his first literary en- 
deavor published a few years ago by Columbia University under the title 
“American Civil Church Law,” a work of permanent value not only 
to canonists but to those also who have the direction and administration 
of church property under civil and ecclesiastical conditions in the 
United States. It was the author’s first intention to include in that 
work charitable trusts in so far as they affect the various denomina- 
tions. The fact, however, that the law governing religious charities is 
so intimately bound up with that concerning eleémosynary, educational 
and municipal charities, rendered the plan impracticable. Hence to 
treat the subject with the necessary detail and render it practically 
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serviceable, he has given us a new book. It exhibits throughout the 
same thoroughness and high standard of workmanship that character- 
ize his previous work. Since the subject of the book would be unin- 
telligible without a proper historical retrospect, the author deals in the 
first three chapters respectively with the English situation which led 
up to the enactment of the Statute of Elizabeth, with the historical 
development of the charity doctrine in the various states, and with the 
cy pres doctrine and its history, emphasizing the independence and 
divergence of American law from its English counterpart. Chapters 
iv.-viii. deal with the definition of the term “charity,” and apply this 
definition to the four distinct classes of charitable trusts. Chapters 
ix.-xi. treat of the definiteness necessary in such trusts and the dis- 
cretion that may be vested in their trustees. Chapters xii.-xiii. show 
the influence exerted over charitable trusts by mortmain and perpetuity 
statutes. Chapters xiv.-xvi. are concerned with the supervision over 
and the construction and termination of charitable trusts. Chapter 
Xvii. takes up the questions of conflict of law that have arisen in con- 
nection with charities. The remaining two chapters deal with the ex- 
emption of charitable institutions from taxation and damage liability. 
In this book the author has provided pastors and religious supe- 
riors of this country with a reliable guide. It is helpful also to bene- 
factors and trustees, and, to the attorney acting as adviser in such 
matters, it is indispensable. A topical and analytical Index, very com- 
plete both on the law and the fact, greatly enhances the usefulness of 
the book and renders it easy of control. There is also an appendix 
giving practical suggestions for and forms of charitable gifts, devises 
and bequests. Bm }. 


Religious in Church Law. An Exposition of Canon Law con- 
cerning Religious. By Hector Papi, S.J. With a preface by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Philip Bernardini, D.D. Price: $2.75. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York.) 


Religious and others whose office brings them in contact with them 
will be grateful to Father Papi for making accessible to them in a 
single volume and in a practical manner the legislation contained in the 
Code of Canon Law which deals directly or indirectly with religious 
orders and their members. It is well known that all the legislation 
touching religious is not to be found in the section “De Religiosis” of 
the Code. While this gives 195 enactments, there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 250 canons of supreme importance to religious that are not 
in this section, but are scattered throughout other sections of the Code. 
To avoid the inconvenience arising from this for study and consulta- 
tion, the author has gathered together in 114 articles all the canons of 
the new Code that bear upon the religious state. These articles are 
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alphabetically arranged and contain clear, practical and, as far as the 
work permits, complete explanations of the Church law. The book is 
provided with an index of all the canons treated, with references to 
article and paragraph in which each canon is explained. H. j. 3. 


The Romanticism of St. Francis and Other Studies in the Genius 
of the Franciscans. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New Edition. 
Price: $3.50. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Father Cuthbert has done well in giving us a new edition of his 
book, “The Romanticism of St. Francis.” The medieval romance of 
the life of the great Saint of Assisi possesses a charm that even modern 
writers of the most diversified religious complexion are unable to 
resist, and, though their interpretations are governed largely by the 
color of the spectacles through which they view medieval piety, they 
nevertheless regard the theme as one worthy of serious study. Then 
too, it has been the fashion for a long time to exalt the mendicant of 
Assisi at the expense of a great world-movement, the center of which 
he is; to speak with admiration of the founder, but to disparage the 
work and character of the Order that he founded. Hence, the author 
not only considers St. Francis himself, but also deals at considerable 
length with the peculiar characteristics or genius of his Order. The 
book consists of five studies, in each of which he aims to point out the 
inner thought of some aspect of Franciscan life. In “The Romanti- 
cism of St. Francis’ he shows that the real romance in the saint’s 
life was the high ideal of poverty and the joy that possesses the soul 
which strips itself of all things earthly for the love of God. This is 
followed by some reflections on the life of St. Clare. “The Story of 
the Friars” deals with the Order as a whole. “Adam Marsh: an Eng- 
lish Franciscan of the Thirteenth Century” appears here for the first 
time, and is an appreciation of the character and work of one of the 
outstanding figures in the history of the early English Franciscans. 
The closing chapter, “A Modern Friar,” shows that the spirit of St. 
Francis is the spirit of the Friar of to-day. BB. j. &. 


The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: A New 
Translation from the Original Greek and Hebrew Texts. The New 
Testament. Vol. IV. Part I. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Part 
II. The Pastoral and Catholic Epistles. Price: $2.00. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


We are very glad to welcome another volume of the Westminster 
Version. Indeed one is inclined to become impatient at the long inter- 
vals that elapse between the appearance of the Parts of this great 
undertaking ; but this is only when one does not stop to consider the 
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painstaking labor that is involved in producing each of these books. 
We are also glad to notice that this volume has the same excellences 
to recommend it as those that preceded. The translation, while far 
from elegant, aims at all times to be accurate and clear. The footnotes 
are very useful, though experts will not always agree with interpreta- 
tions given. 


The Doctrine of Saint Cyprian on the Sacraments. Thesis pre- 
sented to the Faculty of Theology Friburg University. John 
Cyprian Navickas, Master of Arts. 


A truly scholarly exposition of a difficult patristic subject, remark- 
able especially for its admirable logical order and for its clear lucid 
style. The author has contributed for English-speaking theological 
students a fine model for investigation of sources of Patristic criticism, 
so composed as to stimulate seminarians to imitate his example. It is 
to be hoped that interest in such studies will thereby be promoted and 
as valuable results accrue. 


Communion Devotions for Religious. By the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Cleveland, Ohio. With Preface by Rev. Francis P. Le 
Buffe, S.J. Price: $2.75. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


This is a book by Religious for Religious. It consists of 108 sets 
of Preparations and Thanksgivings for the daily use of the members 
of religious communities. All these prayers, moreover, contain excel- 
lent subject-matter for meditation. While there are available many 
books of Communion Devotions, some good and others a little better, 
we venture to say that Religious will find in this manual of 743 pages 
much that will meet their requirements more directly than can be 
found in other works of devotion. 


The Ideals of Asceticism. By O. Hardman, M.A., D.D. Price: 
$2.00. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


The subtitle of this book, “An Essay in the Comparative Study of 
Religion,” is apt to create suspicion in the mind of Catholic readers, 
for the term “Comparative Religion,” as understood by non-Catholic 
writers, too often involves a decidedly agnostic bias. No such charge, 
however, can be made against Dr. Hardman. Throughout his book 
he is an uncompromising defender of genuine Christian asceticism, and 
is free from prejudice when dealing with persons or practices of the 
Catholic Church. The book is an “attempt to indicate the full scope 
and true significance of asceticism” by the comparative method. This 
he has done with a fairness and thoroughness that deserves more than 
ordinary praise. Some idea of the labor and erudition involved in its 
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making may be gathered from the list of books used by the author. 
This covers 12 pages. We are particularly grateful to him for the 
first and third chapters, entitled respectively: “The Nature and 
Range of Asceticism” and “The Asceticism of the Cross.” The former 
clarifies the idea of asceticism, while the latter is introduced by the 
declaration that “the touchstone of all religion is found in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. If, therefore, asceticism, so general and so 
persistent a phenomenon in man’s religious history, is to be satisfac- 
torily interpreted and in any degree approved, it must be by bringing 
it to the test of the Christian revelation.” The fair-minded reader will 
find in this book a mine of information that will be of invaluable aid 
in fashioning his life along the lines laid down by the Master. 


H. J. S. 


St. Colette and Her Reforms. Translated from the French of 
Madame Ste. Marie Perrin by Mrs. Conor Maguire. Edited, with 
Preface, by Rev. George O’Neill, S.J. Price: $2.35. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis.) 


Life of Sister St. Rita of Cascia. Translated from the Spanish 
of Rev. Jos. Sicardo by Rev. Dan. J. Murphy, O.S.A. (D. B. 
Hansen & Sons, Chicago.) 


The subject of the first biography was not only a great Saint but a 
very remarkable personality who exerted an influence upon her time 
not easily measured in terms of words. In virtues and good works 
she rivaled St. Teresa and St. Catherine of Siena. Her life was cast 
in unusually troublous times. There was the Hundred Years’ War 
and the countless evils resulting from the sojourn of the Popes at 
Avignon, the most disastrous of which was the Western Schism. In 
that dark and fateful century of French history, when far-reaching 
changes and disturbances were born almost overnight, the figure of 
St. Colette was a familiar one. Not in ecclesiastical circles alone, but 
in great political movements as well, did she find work to be done for 
the glory of God and for the welfare of her country. She was a 
woman of intelligence, energy and sincere piety, and as foundress and 
reformer exercised an extraordinary moral power over her associates. 
The life story of this great saint has long been a desideratum, and 
English readers will be grateful to the translator for making it ac- 
cessible to them. 


Father Murphy has done a good service in giving us in an English 
dress Father Sicardo’s Life of St. Rita, the humble Augustinian nua 
who is now venerated under the singular title of the Saint of the Impos- 
sible. In recent years St. Rita has become a very popular saint the 
world over. Her simple faith, her boundless confidence in God, and her 
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spirit of prayer, as pictured in this little book, cannot but appeal and 
serve as a model to all, whatever their state in life may be. H. J. S. 


Christ in His Mysteries. By Rt. Rev. Dom Columba Marmion, 
O.S.B. Translated from the French by a Nun of Tyburn Convent. 
Price: $4.25. (B. Herder Book Co.) 


True Spiritualism. By Charles M. de Heredia, S.J. Price: $2.00. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 


The Daily Life of a Religious. By Mother Francis Raphael, 
O.S.D. With a Preface by Very Rev. John Procter, O.P. Prices 
$0.75. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


In an earlier volume, “Christ, the Life of the Soul,” Abbot Mar- 
mion set forth the fundamental character of the Christian life 
according to the Gospel, the Epistles of St. Paul and the conclu- 
sions of theological teaching. The present one is the logical 
sequence of the former. After two preliminary conferences show- 
ing “how much Christ’s mysteries are ours, and how, in a general 
manner, we come in contact with them and assimilate the fruits 
of them,” the book is divided into two parts. The first is an 
attempt to sketch in outline the essential traits of the Person of 
Jesus, while the second considers the mysteries of the Man-God. 
On the basis of the Gospel and liturgical texts, the author seeks to 
point out “the reality at once human and divine of these mysteries” 
and to show their meaning and application for the soul. The book 
is for priests, but its usefulness would be much enlarged if the 
scriptural texts that are scattered over every page were also ren- 
dered into English. 

“True Spiritualism” may be considered an answer to the ques- 
tion frequently asked by Protestants: “What do Catholics mean 
when they say in the Apostle’s Creed: ‘I believe . . . in the 
Communion of Saints’?” It consists of two parts. The first, “The 
Divine Corporation,” is a practical exposition of the doctrine of the 
“Communion of Saints”; the second sets forth clearly and specific- 
ally “Our Relations with the Dead.” The greater portion of the 
book is devoted to the first part, but throughout the author weaves 
into it chapters on faith, hope, charity, prayer, good works, the 
Mass, Communion, indulgences, etc. Father de Heredia has given 
us a book that should have a wide circulation among Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 

In “The Daily Life of a Religious” we have ten chapters which 
are really “ten familiar, practical instructions given many years 
ago by a novice-mistress to her novices on the daily actions, duties, 
defects, prayers, difficulties, helps and hindrances, perfections and 
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imperfections of the ordinary life of a religious.” But though they 
were intended for those who were going through the process of 
spiritual and religious formation, many who are no longer novices 
will find in the little book much guidance and worthy maxims of 
religious virtue. x. 3.5 
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And besides, it is safe for all the family 
because it is guaranteed free from alcohol 
or dangerous drugs. 
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R the convenience of the many sub- 
Penis who wish to keep the issues 
of the HOMILETIC, and in order to 
save them the present high charges of 


bookbinders, we now supply 


SELFBINDERS 


These Selfbinders are of substantial con- 
struction, stamped in gold on side and 
back and of attractive appearance. They 
hold six issues each, and the issues are 
easily and quickly inserted and _ securely 
held. 

Our Selfbinders offer a handy receptacle 
for each issue as received, and a strong and 
tasteful binding for complete volumes. 


Price of Selfbinders for 
The HOMILETIC and PASTORAL REVIEW 
Holding Six Issues Each 


$1.10 per copy, postpaid 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


54 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 

















The Chief Points of Difference Between 
the Catholic and Protestant Creeds 


This book is particularly useful for those 
of the Protestant faith who seek informatios 
upon the Catholic faith, and who require a 
plair. and practical statement and exposition 
of matters on which the Catholic Church 
chiefly differs from the Protestant doctrine. 


By the Rev. F. LAUN. Cloth, net $1.25 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc.. Publishers 


54 Park Place New York 








Homiletic Monthly 


We wish to obtain The Homiletic 
Monthly for October and November, 
1908, April, 1909, December, 1910, 
December, 1911, March, 1912, also the 
issue of May, 1919. Kindly reply, stat- 
ing terms to 


THE HOMILETIC 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
54 Park Place, New York 























Short and Practical Funeral Addresses 


Composed and compiled by the 
Rev. ANTHONY HAYES 


Cloth, net, $2.00 


“The object of the author, which is to pro- 
vide his fellow priests with sermons suitable 
for exequiae of every kind, has been completely 
attained. On death, in its various aspects, 
there are no fewer than fifty-six discourses; 
short in the book, but capable of being easily 
amplified. These are followed by about a dozen 
groups of classified discourses, ¢. g., in cases 
of sudden death, burials of children, of mar- 
ried persons, and so on. ‘The author has pro- 
duced a work which will be useful to many a 
preacher.”—Ivish Ecclesiastical Record. 


Jos. F. Wagner, Inc., Publishers, N. Y. 














Church Furniture 


Altars, Altar 
Railings, Prie-Dieus, 
Chairs, Bulletin Boards. 
Fonts, Etc. 


Pews, 


Our fine new catalog will be 
mailed free. Write for a copy. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
Dept. 20 





Greenville Illinois 
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TEACH THROUGH THE EYE 





Bausch |omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 





A simple and practical instrument giving most vivid and brilliant 
images sharp and clear to the edges. Models for both lantern slides 
and opaque objects—for showing maps, photos, colored pictures and 
specimens in natural colors. 

Model C (illustrated) has new automatic gas-filled Mazda Lamp— 
used with any lamp socket. Price for lantern slide use, $65.00 and up. 

Other models for lantern slides, $54.00 and up. 

Balopticons for lantern slides and opaque objects, $90,00 and up. 

A STEREOPTICON is an unlimited source of instruction and 
amusement. 

A STEREOPTICON quickly pays for itself and ‘is a steady source 


of income. 


Imported Stereopticon Slides 


These are slides produced by La Bonne Presse and Mazo, in Paris. 
The slides are all beautifully and artistically colored. 

A set, or sets, of these slides would make an ideal gift of per- 
manent value to a convent, school or other institution. 

The following sets are now on hand, at special prices, for this 


stock only: 
Slides Price 


, Ee ae eo ere ee ae per eer rh 28 $25.00 
Co a eee 18 16.20 
I ose ee 2k olalpcueyla eterna 22 19.00 
Rsk. a 055 4k eee dd kee ber eRea Saas 45 40.00 
I ios heey deeaiannnaaeRaden . 25.00 
ee I 6 civ anevababeees thao nae es 30 27.00 
The Holy Childhood (a different set).............. 46 41.00 
The New Testament (an especially fine set, after 

famous German masters) ...................... 87 78.30 


There are no lectures supplied with these slides 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER (lInc.), 54 Park Place, New York 
Agents for the BAUSCH and LOMB Balopticons 
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Ce 4 is 
H]3 “Bookcase Series 
Faited by John GC. Reville, S.J.Ph.D. 


Standard works of great Catholic writers, in new, carefully revised editions, with 
critical and historical introductions by Father Reville 


Printed in beautiful, new, clear-cut type, well bound in cloth. 
Each volume sold separately at the remarkably low price of 


$1.35 Per Volume 


Two New Volumes Now Ready 


Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome 


in Their Times 


By Cardinal Wiseman. 
The four Popes whom Wiseman knew personally and intimately were 
Pius VII, Leo XII, Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI. The “Four Popes” 
is a fascinating book. Rome lives in its pages. To read this volume is 
to visit the Eternal City, to be welcomed by the Holy Father, and 
vividly to realize the glory of Papal Rome and of the Pontiff Kings. 


A Sister’s Story 


By Madame Pauline Craven. Adapted by Rev. John C. Reville, S.J. 
This exquisite novel is an admirable presentation of the workings of 
God’s grace in the soul. It brings before us a model Christian house- 
hold in all its joys and sorrows. “A Sister’s Story” is one of the purest 
idyls ever written. The original work was crowned by the French 
Academy, and over forty-three editions were sold of it. 


Previously Published 


The Creator and the Creature. By Frederick W. Faber. 
A marvelous exposition of the wonders of Divine Love. 
The Wild Birds of Killeevy. By Rosa Mulholland. 
A love story that is a restful book for a restless age. 
The Key to the World’s Progress. By Charles S. Devas 
The significance of the Catholic Church in history. . 
The Church, Culture and Liberty. By Archbishop Spalding. 
A smashing refutation of perennial calumny and ignorance. 
The Truce of God. By George Henry Miles. 
A great romance of medieval chivalry. 
The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. 
One of the world’s greatest novels. 
Like Unto Him. By Francis Nepveu, S.J. 
An ascetical masterpiece, telling how best we may imitate the virtues 
of Jesus. 
Philothea, or, An Introduction to the Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. 
“Would that this book were now read by all, so that true piety might 
everywhere flourish again.”—(Pope Pius XI.) 
Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
The ever-fresh vivid story of early Christian life. 
My Prisons. By Silvio Pellico. 
The pathetic record of an Italian patriot’s afflictions. 








JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 54 Park Place, New York 
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The Passion and Glory of Christ 
A Commentary: on the Events from > 
the Last Supper to the Ascension 


‘By Monsignor F.‘X. POELZL, S. T. D., Phil. 'D., Professor of Thelen 


at the University of Vienna, 


Revised and Edited by nf 


Rey. C. C. MARTINDALE, S. J. 
CLOTH, NETS $2.75 


“A masterly totalization of the material, such as one would scarcely 
be able to find anywhere else.” \With these words Father Martindale 


commends, in his preface, this work to the reader, and he states it as 


his opinion that “few theological students and priests would be able to. 


accumulate the rich and varied evidence and opinions which they will 
find. treasured in this book.” 


“In this volume,” ‘continues Father Martindale, “the author com- 
_bines with orthodoxy and great erudition that measure:of piety. which 


will satisfy those whose feeling as well as thought is Catholic; he has 


never sacrificed the scientific method to devotion, but he has never, on’ 


the other hand, stifled the spirit by his learning.” 


Please read these Extracts selected from.many fanerable reviews 
of this book. 








From The Month: 


“The work entitled The Paision and er of Christ will be very acceptable to. 
the devout Catholic, and especially to'the Biblical student: The whole. brief nar- 


\-rative of the Evangelists, as we know, i is full of problems of various sorts, which, if 


they. do not affect our faith ‘and piety,. will clamor for solution... In Mgr. Poelzl’s 
work they are fully set forth and diseussed, and whilst the author iy his own 
conclusion, he likewise summarizes those of others. * * * Enough has b een said 
to show what an advantage this book, bringing together ‘so much . that is to be 
found in many separate volumes, will confer on the student..of Scripture.” 


From Catholic Book Notes: (London): 
“We welcome The Passion and Glory of Christ—a thoroughly scientific and: 


detailed commentary on the events from the Last Supper to the Ascension, which 
holds a. foremost place among works of its kind.” ; 


From The Fortnightly Review: 


“Qne cannot read far into this fine book without agreeing with Fr. Martindale - 
that it is perhaps the most masterly ‘totalization’ of the material extant, character. 


ized not only by profound erudition and. solid ‘orthodoxy, but likewise by trne — 


Catholic piety. We hope this excellent book, will find many purchasers.” 
From ‘The Messenger of the Sacred Heart: 


“Those who desire not a book ‘of sermons or devotional exercises but an ‘elie 
treatise on the Passion and Resurrection} will find this work to be one of ‘the most 
satisfactory. books in Engh,” 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER, (Iinc.)  , Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCED. FOR PUBLICATION ON MARCH 251x |» 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


HOW IT AIDS AND INTERESTS 


By E: BOYD BARRETT, S.J. 
Author of: “Strength of Will,” new in its ninth printing. 
Large 12 mo. Cloth. Glossary of technical terms and exhaustive Index. Price, Net, $2.75. 


A new era inthe history of psychology has begun! -. 

. This.volume, the work of an internationally-respected psychologist and meron 
achieves the triumph of the New Psychology and wins for it de adherence of students and 
of rape vat number of intelligent men and women wish to obtain a better working knowl- 
edge of this important science. The book vindicates the Psycho-Analytic method, demonstrates 
the value of Auto-Suggestion, explains Mind-Cure and elucidates the problems: of Dreams, 
Telepathy and Hypnosis:. Moreover, it presents clear and profound analyses of nerve-troubles 
and mental abnormalities. 

Staunch in his defense of the Freedom of the Will and the Spirituality of the Sot. the 
author is no less firm in his vindication of the essentials of the New Psychology. T 
expressed in this book will be read with interest as well. as enlightenment by all, po 
of a affiliation. Only an able and fearless vem aoe of science  comald have achieved 


so. muc 








ADVANCE ORDERS WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION ON DAY OF PUBLICATION : 


P. d- Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York 























To: be published in’ Sering! 





MATTERS LITURGICAL: 


The Collectio: Rerum Liturgicarum © 
; of 


Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. 


Translated and Revised by ~~ 
Rev. Thomas W. Mullaney, C.SS. R. 


An ideal gift to a newly-ordained priest, or to a seminarian approaching ordination. 


A, book to have at your elbow, om your study-table, in the sacristy, in your grip when 
visiting your clerical ‘neighbors to assist at the Forty Hours. 


The. book will contain approximately 750 pages. Handy pocket size (314x6"), eaten 


on thin paper. Bound. 
PROBABLE PRICE, NET $2.75 


Advance orders will be received at any time and filled as soon as the work is issued | 
from the press. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO. (Inc.), Publishers 


52 Barclay Street, New, York, N.Y. 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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